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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


CAN EPISTEMOLOGY BE BASED ON MENTAL 
STATES? 


long-suffering public is not unjustly shy of polemics 

upon the theory of knowledge. If the age of Kant 
had become weary of “dogmatism, which teaches us nothing, 
and scepticism, which does not even promise us anything,” 
our own time has reason, it must be confessed, to be wary of 
criticism which does not always seem to settle anything. 

On the practical side there is no difficulty. Modern science 
has found a method which works. Abandoning the search for 
forms and essences, separating and abstracting precisely those 
aspects of experience with which it wishes to deal, natural sci- 
ence has analyzed these and resolved them in terms of its chosen 
unit. The social sciences, with greater or less degrees of clear- 
ness, are abstracting their aspects of experience, and seeking 
the unit in terms of which they may formulate their analyses. 
But the theory of knowledge still suffers from failure to recog- 
nize just what aspect of experience it is to study, what the terms 
are in which it would state its problem, and what the end is 
which human knowledge must set before itself as its goal. Two 
hundred years of epistemology! find the doctors still at issue 
as to its first principles, and employing methods and concep- 

1 Professor Ladd speaks of his Philosophy of Knowledge as a‘ pioneer work,’ 
but it would be as true to say that since Locke nearly all English writing on theo- 


retical philosophy has dealt with the theory of knowledge, and this is conspicuously 
true of work since T. H. Green's /ntroduction to Hume. 
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tions which either explicitly or implicitly make doubtful or 
impossible the very existence of knowledge itself. 

No better illustration of this lack of clearness could be cited 
than the comparatively recent discussion in the pages of this 
Review and of J/ind over the problem of epistemology. The 
protagonist in the discussion, as was evident from his explana- 
tions and replies, was actuated by essentially the same episte- 
mological motive as the other participants, namely, to show the 
fallacies of subjective idealism and agnosticism. He took as 
his data, however, the subjective ‘ideas’ or ‘states of con- 
sciousness ' of the individual with which Locke attempted to 
start ; asserted that the reality to be known was ‘ existentially 
outside of consciousness’ ; stated that the problem is how to 
bridge this epistemological ‘ chasm’ ; and found the root of sub- 
jective idealism to be the failure to recognize a ‘ trans-subjective 
reference ’ on the part of the mental states to a reality outside 
of them. It was, then, comparatively easy for one critic to find 
that the problem, when thus stated, made knowledge impos- 
sible, and agnosticism unavoidable ; while another critic found 
in the implicit contradictions of the problem an evidence that 
there is no such science as epistemology. 

As further illustration, so keen a writer as the author of 
Appearance and Reality, in spite of his brilliant chapter 
on “ Things-in-Themselves,’’ maintains that “our experience 
He seems to imply by oft- 


where. relational is not true.’ 
repeated emphasis that because the ‘ what’ of knowledge and 
the ‘that’ of reality are not to be identified, we are thereby 
deprived of something which we want, and that this deprivation 
is not merely quantitative, but qualitative, so that knowledge 
is not merely limited in range, but so ‘infected’ by the fact 
that it is thought and not being that, in the words of Dr. Ward, 
the author seems to be “ hounding it on to a happy suicide by 
taunting it with being false thought so long as it remains 
thought at all.” 

If agnosticism can be detected as implicit in the conceptions 
of its most strenuous critics, it is not surprising that the non- 


professional mind should be subject to some misgivings as to 
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the possibility of any certainty in knowledge, or even of any 
foundations of belief. I think that the general attitude of our age 
toward its doctors of philosophy and religion is well expressed 
in the question of an intelligent woman, who knew neither 
Comte nor Spencer, had perhaps never heard in set terms of 
the ‘relativity of knowledge,’ and yet felt the temper of our 
literature and life: “ You talk about ‘truth,’ and ‘ good,’ and 
right,’ but how do you sxzow anything about them? How can 
you be sure that it isn’t all just our point of view? How do 
you know that the rea/ity may not be entirely different?” The 
central problem of the theory of knowledge could scarcely be 
more sharply formulated, and the presuppositions with which 
the problem has usually been approached by the philosopher, 
and is still approached by the common mind, could scarcely be 
more clearly expressed. These presuppositions are those under- 
lying a theory which takes ideas or mental states as its starting- 
point, and really involves a ‘copy’ theory of knowledge. 

A ‘copy’ theory proceeds as follows. It is assumed that there 
is one thing called ‘reality ’ and another thing called ‘thought,’ 
and that in knowledge the second thing tries to do something 
to the first thing. Just what this something is may be variously 
conceived. The mind not ‘debauched by metaphysics’ considers 
that thought is to ‘copy’ or ‘be like’ reality. A true idea is 
one that resembles its object. The metaphysician may state 
in more attenuated language that thought is to ‘represent’ or 
‘stand for’ or ‘refer to’ reality. He may resent the charge 
that he is to be classed with those who naively use the first set 
of expressions, and may even assert that his language implies 
that thought does not copy ; but the fundamental attitude is 
really the same. Reality is ‘there’; the table, one portion of 
reality, is ‘outside my consciousness. We want to know 
reality as it ‘is,’ not as it appears. In every case, reality 
is more or less consciously assumed to be external, This 
assumption carries with it as necessary consequences the 
following positions: — 

First, if reality is external, then our criterion of truth must 
be external also. For, if it be the business of thought to copy 
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or represent reality, the test of the accuracy of the copy must 
be found in some imagined comparison of the copy with the 
original, of the ‘idea’ with the reality, and thought itself can 
never make this comparison, can never get ‘outside’ conscious 
ness to see whether its representation is adequate, or whether 
the reality to which it ‘ refers’ is really out ‘there.’ Secondly, 
an external criterion of this sort makes the very conception of 
truth and knowledge a contradiction in terms, since it is obvious 
that no one can ever know that his copy is like, his idea true, 
his signs adequate representations. In the language of the 
question cited above, it is certainly impossible to “know that 
the reality is not entirely different,” if by ‘reality ’'we mean 
something ‘ outside consciousness,’ or outside experience. Nor 
will it help us to set up the criterion of logical consistency, for 
if our reality is external to the ‘state’ which knows it, no con- 
sistency within that state will afford any guarantee for the 
reality without. We may ‘reckon with signs,’ but we have 
no external check upon our conclusion. Thirdly, the copy- 
theory has often, though not always, implied that the more 
passive the mind is in the reception of this copy, the better the 
copy. Just as realism in art has often insisted that the artist 
must copy nature without intruding any of his own interpreta- 
tion or point of view, so this theory of knowledge, which might 
fittingly be called ‘realism,’ maintains that if the mind adds 
anything to its photograph, anything ‘ general’ or ‘ relational,’ 
it is spoiling the work and infecting the result with ‘ univer- 
sality,’ or ‘relativity,’ or subjectivity, in some form. It is natural, 
therefore, that any view of knowledge which employs all or any 
of the foregoing presuppositions as its data, should find its logical 
outcome in agnosticism, however strenuously its upholders may 
protest against any such intention, or deny any such doctrine. 
It is not necessary for our purpose to recapitulate in detail 
the history of this ‘way of ideas’ or copy-theory. Plato's con- 
ception of reality as constituting a world by itself which the soul 
had seen in a previous state of existence, Democritus’ theory 
of the etdo/a, Aristotle’s doctrine that the knowing subject 
takes the ‘form’ of the object though not its matter, — all 
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these blended in mediaeval psychology,' and gave the concept 
of ‘species’ and its modern counterpart ‘idea,’ which soon 
assumed a foremost place, and as ‘idea’ (or in slightly different 
guise as ‘mental state’) has not yet ceased to vex psychology 
and epistemology. Modern writers who begin with the ‘ exist- 
ence’ of ideas or ‘mental states,’ and attempt to argue to some 
other trans-subjective or extra-mental reality, are really strug- 
gling with their problem in terms similar to those of Descartes 
when he argues that the cause of an idea must have as much 
formal reality as the idea has ‘objective’ or representative 
reality. Their task is beset by the same difficulties which Kant 
experienced, who worked out ‘refutation of idealism’ after 
refutation to the number of six, and even then was not clear as 
to what sort of ‘things’ he had really proved to exist, and as to 
‘where’ the Ding ausser mir really was. 

The problem as commonly stated is, in fact, very similar to 
the puzzle which for a time every psychologist felt bound 
to solve, namely, the puzzle of erect vision in spite of the 
inverted image upon the retina. Assuming the reality of this 
image we have a question admirably adapted to exercise the 
ingenuity. But the problem ceased to be so baffling when at 
last it was remembered that there is no image on the retina — 
except for the physicist or physiologist. The psychologist, in 
his problem of vision, has nothing to do with this ‘fiction’ 
which the other sciences find a convenient construct. The 
‘idea,’ or ‘state of consciousness,’ is for the epistemologist 
precisely what the retinal image is for the psychologist, — a 
fiction with which he has nothing to do. To assume its reality 
is ‘realism’ in the scholastic sense. 

It may help to make clear the ambiguity involved, if we ask 
what is meant by the subject, or the individual, or the self, out- 
side of which the reality is supposed to ‘exist’ or ‘stretch 
away.’ It must be (a) the self of common life, or (4) the self 
of the psychologist, or (c) the mere ‘subject’ of all cognitive 
states, or (@) the self or individual of metaphysics. 


1H. Schwarz, in Die Umwaleung der Wahrnehmungshypothesen, gives an 


instructive account of this 
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As to (a), it is perfectly true that there is something outside 
this self, because this self is itself an object in space and time. 
It includes my interests and purposes, but it includes also my 
body or, at the very least, the upper part of my head. Common 
life, including courts of law and most of the sciences, deals with 
this objective self, and here it is perfectly true that the table is 
outside of me, because ‘me’ has certain spatial limits. 

This objective character of the self of common life is simply 
repeated in other terms in (4), the self of the psychologist. For, 
though we frequently speak of this self as subjective, it is 
really a bodily self, and so just as objective as the body, — or 
just as subjective, according to our standpoint. In any case 
they stand or fall together. The psychologist’s self is, as 
James points out, largely made up of certain bodily ‘feels,’ and 
is probably never detached from certain cerebral sensations. 
This self or subject is just as frankly outward as anything 
else. If it be objected that the ‘feels’ or sensations are still 
surely ‘feels’ and not things, and therefore are subjective, the 
reply is they are just as much feeling as the other ‘things,’ 
tables and chairs,—and not a whit more. The table for the 
empirical psychologist is just as ‘subjective’ as the self, and 
this was the exact point of view of Berkeley and Hume. It was 
easy for them to show that things are subjective just because 
their subject was not a subject at all, but a certain group of 
their sensations or, as Hume said, “ some particular perception 
of heat or cold, pain or pleasure.’’ The criticism usually passed 
on these authors that they ignore the trans-subjective reference 
of ideas, or the extra-mental reality, seems to me to miss the 
point absolutely. The essence of their position is that their 
subject is never anything but an object, and from the psycholo- 
gist’s standpoint which they assume, all objects, whether of the 
more intimate sort called ‘self,’ or of the less intimate sort called 
‘things,’ are alike external to each other, and alike ‘ internal and 
perishing existences.’ In brief, it is perfectly consistent to 
talk about things or reality being extra-mental, or trans-subjec- 
tive, or outside of consciousness in this sense, because both 
terms are here on the same level, both are objective, the con- 
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sciousness just as truly as the things, — perfectly consistent, 
but hardly worth while except for the empirical psychologist 
analyzing these objects, or the man of practical life relating 
them. 

Let us turn now to (c), the self as logical subject, the self 
with which it would seem that the theory of knowledge might 
properly have to do. Here, it may be said, we get that sepa- 
ration between subject and object which constitutes the epis- 
temological chasm, for here of course subject is just not-object, 
and object is what is set over against subject. Here, then, it 
would seem, lies the epistemologist’s problem and opportunity, 
but I venture to assert that there is no intelligible meaning in 
talking about a trans-subjective reality in this sphere. For 
what are subject and object in this sphere? Object is simply 
the counterpart of subject, and subject the correlate of object. 
More precisely, if we start from the point of view of the pre- 
ceding sphere, objects are feelings categorized, constituted as 
things or events, including myself as one of them; the subject 
is the ‘I’ which is always identical just because it is the cor- 
relate of a unified world of objects. To start, and more prop- 
erly, from the other end, object and subject are for the theory 
of knowledge simply the abstractions of the whole of conscious 
experience. They are poles w#tiin consciousness, and the 
object, reality and all, is just as much within as the subject. 
To ask for a reality which shall be outside consciousness or 
extra-mental in this sense, is to ask for a something outside of 
knowledge, a thing-in-itself in the sense of an unknown and 
unknowable because a contradiction in terms. 

This seems to be the place to consider the judgment which 
is supposed to mark off thought from reality in its very form. 
But surely it is not a reality outside consciousness which is 
indicated. When I say “ This is a table,’’ the ‘this’ is just 
as much in consciousness as the ‘ table.” What I have before 
me is a certain content which I proceed to define by my analy- 
sis and judgment. But, it is objected, even Kant recognized 
that the judgment had an objective reference. True, but 
objective in what sense? “A judgment is nothing but the 
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mode of bringing given cognitions into the objective unity of 
apperception.”’ The reference is to something objective in the 
sense of universal, as opposed to subjective in the sense of 
peculiar to individual imagination or memory. It is, therefore, 
to the whole sphere of reality as contrasted with a portion of 
that sphere, not to reality as opposed to thought. Least of all 
is it to reality outside of consciousness or outside the self. 
For the self, merely as correlate of the object, is as universal 
as the object, and is nothing individual at all. It is, in other 
words, a logical abstraction. 

There remains the self of metaphysics, the individual. Is 
this the self that is referred to in the phrases ‘ trans-subjective,’ 
‘outside of consciousness,’ and ‘extra-mental’? There does 
not seem to be complete consistency on this point. Professor 
Seth! speaks of ‘ states of the individual,’ and says: “ The indi- 
vidual stands related to his own experience.’’ From this we 
might suppose that he did not mean to identify the individual 
with his ‘states’ or his experience. But he goes on to explain: 
“ He is that experience or process: these states are his exist- 
ence.”’ Is it possible that a critic of idealism can mean to 
identify the real individual with a series of states? Could 
Hume ask anything more? In fact, if we look at the ‘he’ 
which is the subject in the sentence, we see at once that it 
must mean the object studied by the empirical psychologist ; 
and to identify this abstract and mythical ‘he’ with the indi- 
vidual who is the goal of metaphysics is the height of confusion. 
The abstractness of such a statement is clearly suggested in 
the immediately following illustration where the individual, or 
these particular states of which he consists, is compared to a 
focus in which the universe burns. Professor Seth adds: 
“This is our one point of contact with reality, or, to put it 
otherwise, we exist and know at all just because reality lives 
in us in this series of experiences, focusses itself in the con- 
tinuously moving-point of life which constitutes our self-exist- 
ence."" Now here we have two or three possible views of the 
self. It is a focus, a moving-point. But what is a focus? It 


1 Mind, N.s., vol. iii, pp. 17 ff 
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is merely a point in which certain rays converge. In itself it 
is absolutely a construct of the mathematical physicist, and has 
just as much ‘ existential ’ or ‘ ontological’ reality as any other 
mathematical point, z.¢., none at all. To speak, then, of the 
universe of light or reality of any kind as existentially outside 
this point would be like saying that they are existentially out- 
side of any other abstraction. If, however, by the ‘focus’ is 


meant, not the point considered abstractly, but the reality or 


universe as burning in this point, then I submit that it is 
impossible to maintain that this reality is a particular individ- 
ual, ‘ontologically distinct ’ from the universe which burns or 
the reality which is known. Metaphysically, then, unless we 
are to hold to an absolute particularism which would make any 
knowledge not merely mysterious but unthinkable, and solip- 
sism the only position, we cannot speak of reality as extra- 
mental or outside consciousness. 

My conclusion is that there is no proper sense in which we 
can speak of reality as extra-mental or trans-subjective or out- 
side consciousness. To say that a table is outside of an idea 
or mental state is to mingle common sense with a psycholo- 
gist’s abstraction; the common man means at least the intel- 
ligible statement that the table is outside his head, or such 
part of it as he conceives his mind to occupy. The epistemolo- 
gist who uses the expressions cited, is really adopting psychologi- 
cal abstractions as metaphysical reality, and reénforcing his 
confusion by the purely abstract distinction between subject 
a distinction which is in no wise the same as 


and object, 
that between self and not-self in psychology, common life, or 
metaphysics. 

But surely, it will be urged, any one in his senses must 
admit that ‘all knowledge takes place in individuals,’ that the 
individual is a particular process of events, a series of states. 
This may well seem ‘so obvious’ that one may ‘hardly know 
how to argue it.’ “ Subjectivism and relativism would not be 
so persistently put forward and so widely accepted if they did 
not embody some aspect of the facts.” What is to be said, 
then, in view of these patent facts? Simply that they are 
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facts in exactly the same sense as the atoms and molecules 
of the physicist are ‘facts,’ that the image on the retina is a 
‘fact... They are nothing more nor less than the constructions 
of the psychologist, useful for his purpose perhaps, but no 
more to be taken as real than the hypothetical and abstract 
units of any other abstract science. The fact that subjectivism 
and relativism have been so persistently put forward and so 
widely accepted, is just as much and just as little a guarantee 
of the reality of these ‘ mental states’ or ‘ ideas,’ as the preva- 
lence of materialism is a guarantee of the reality of atoms. 
The two theories rest upon the same fallacy, the acceptance, 
without criticism, of the abstractions of a special science as the 
‘facts’ of metaphysics. When Tyndall stated that “the pas- 
sage from the physics of the brain to the corresponding facts 
it was soon pointed out that 


” 


of consciousness is unthinkable, 
this was due to the abstract terms in which the problem was 
stated. The passage from the mental states of a particular 
individual to the knowledge of reality is just as unthinkable, and 
for the same reason; we are attempting to reconcile implicitly 
contradictory conceptions. The way out of our difficulty is 
not by injecting a trans-subjective reference into our hypotheti- 
cal abstractions called ‘states of consciousness,’ but by criticis- 
ing the abstractness of the conceptions employed. The problem 
of the theory of knowledge will then lie, not in bridging a self- 
created chasm, but in criticising the categories which give rise 
to the confusion. 

The psychological root of the confusion, so far as it is based 
on the dualism which is characteristic of knowledge as distinct 
from mere feeling, seems to lie in the facts so well stated by 
Mr. Stout: 


“The object as we mean or intend it cannot be a modification of 
our Own consciousness at the time we mean or intend it. In the 
process by which we take cognizance of an object, two constituents 
are distinguishable : (1) a thought reference to something which, as 
the thinker means or intends it, is not a present modification of his 
individual consciousness. It is better to say that it [the object as 
contrasted with a presentation] is presented / consciousness than 
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that it is presented 77 consciousness. In the perception of a tree the 
reference to an object is circumscribed and directed by a plexus of 
visual and other presentations. The object thought of is thereby 


made determinate. It is a material thing, not a mental occurrence ; 


a tree, and not a stone.” ? 


The object is determined to be ‘a material thing, not a mental 
event,’ in precisely the same way in which it is determined to 
be ‘a tree, not a stone,’ viz., ‘ by a plexus of visual and other 
presentations.’ A mental event is just as much objective as a 
tree. The thought reference is not from a mental state to a 
reality which is not a mental state. It is to a content qualified 
or categorized as object. ‘It may be said that the object 
must always exist as such; dut the existence of the object as 
such ts precisely the same as the existence of the thought of it.” * 
The difficulty of the subjective idealist, and just as truly of 
the epistemologist who attempts to start from the former's prem- 
ises, seems to arise from identifying the ‘ object’ here referred 
to with reality, and the present modification of consciousness as 
such with the subject. 

It is now time to ask what should be substituted for this 
view of thought which regards it as referring to an external 
reality, and I must beg permission to refer again to Kant, for 
in Kant we have both the copy-theory and its antithesis. 

In the first place, it is not usually recognized that the ‘ thing- 
in-itself’ without which we cannot enter into the Kantian sys- 
tem is by no means the same as that with which we cannot 
remain in it. The things-in-themselves with which we enter 
the system are a synonym for reality, are conceived in a posi- 
tive sense, and when thus used in the plural seem without 
much doubt to have been conceived as Leibnitzian monads.* 
This is quite a different sort of ‘ realism’ from that of the ordi- 
nary realist. The thing-in-itself which finds no place in the sys- 
tem is the wholly negative Unding, to which every attribute is 

1 Analytic Psychology, vol. i, pp. 45 ff. Tam indebted to Professor Dewey for 
calling my attention to the passage. 

* Stout, of. cét., i, 46. I have supplied the italics. 


See Riedel, Die monadologischen Bestimmungen in Kants Lehre vom Ding an 


ich ; and Reflexionen Kants, Uerausg. von B. Erdmann, vol. ii, p. 323. 
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denied. And why denied? Because attributes, categories, 
are mental. ‘ Space and time are not properties of things in 
themselves, or determinations which would remain even though 
all subjective conditions of the perception were abstracted.”” Of 
course not. This would be the same as to say that things as 
they do appear, are just the same as things as they do xo? 
appear. ‘Nor have the categories any application except to 
objects of experience.’’ But surely it is to experience that we 
want to apply them, so this does not seem so terrible. But, 
Kant insists, experience is only appearance, only phenomenal. 
Well, why is it any the worse for that? Because, comes the 
final rejoinder, appearance is not only not reality, but cannot 
even tell us of reality. Reality as it does appear, cannot pos- 
sibly be anything /e reality as it does not appear, and of 
course (so the theory implies) it is this latter kind of reality 
that we really want to know. Any elements which we put 
into the picture, such as forms or categories or relations, ruin 
the picture and shut us off from any glimpse of true reality.! 

Ruin the picture, but for what? As a copy, doubtless. 
But suppose we are not looking for a copy of an external 
reality, but for an interpretation of the reality which is present 
in experience? This is the other aspect of Kant’s thought 
which struggles with the old copy-theory. For the ‘Coperni- 
can revolution’ really goes much deeper in its implications than 
the doctrine that we may find a basis for the a frior7 principles 
of physical science. It really means the transfer of criterion 
from outer, external reality to be copied, to inner, immanent 
experience to be rationalized, z.¢e., interpreted. The only cri 
terion of truth by which we can hypothetically test knowledge 
is: ‘* Does reality appear to me.as it would appear to an inte! 
ligence that knew all instead of only a min&ate part?” And so 
far as I can see this would mean not less but more relations, 
not the absence of ‘universality,’ which is said to be the bane 
of knowledge, but a universal which is all-comprehensive and 
perfectly defined. 

1 Volkelt’s exposition of the consequences of Kant’s separation between 
thought and reality is admirable; see /. Aants Erkenntnisstheorie nach thren 


Grundprincipien analysiert. 
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Further, this Copernican revolution implies, not merely a 
transfer of criterion, but a change in view as to what is really 
the excellence, the distinctive end of knowledge. In the copy- 
theory we noted that this end is to reproduce reality as it ‘is,’ 
things as they ‘are,’ and hence that the more thought con- 
tributes the farther we get from reality. But if the very mean- 
ing and aim of knowledge is not to represent a reality without, 
but to interpret an experience within consciousness, then the 
more categories the better. Through space and time we dis- 
tinguish experiences; through substance and cause we yet 
retain identity in difference, unity in change. These are fun- 
damental to the very conception of interpretation, which means 
putting one part of experience beside another so as to discover 
the unity amid variety, translating the first into terms of the 
second, and by implication referring the second back to the 
first for better definition. 

It is in this sense that the judgment is interpretation; inter- 
pretation of one part of reality in terms of another. To find 
fault with knowledge on the ground that the subject is not the 
predicate, that the ‘that’ is not the ‘what,’ is to forget that 
interpretation implies two aspects of reality, one distinguished 
from the other in order that it may nevertheless be interpreted 
in terms of the other. 

The question may arise: If knowledge is merely interpreta- 
tion, how can I be sure that my interpretation is the right one? 
The only answer in my opinion is: “ Does it work?” I think 
I detect a unity in two apparently isolated experiences; I call 
one cause, the other effect. Have I given the right interpre- 
tation? I confirm my result by verifying my interpretation in 
other instances. Finally, to eliminate the personal equation or 
the possibility of error due to my own bias or negligence, I 
seek further confirmation in the verifications of other observers.! 

1 This work of confirmation seems to me to be the significance of the demand 
for verification by others. Professor Royce (J/ind, July, 1897) maintains that 
since the category of causation is social in its genesis, it cannot be applicable to 
any fact which, like a supposed connection in consciousness, is not open to uni- 


versal observation and verification, for the very conception of causation implies a 
connection conceived as universally verifiable. But if the categories themselves are 
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In any case the appeal is always to the interpretation given by 
other intelligence, never to a supposed reality apart from 
intelligence. 

If this be the true standard of reference, Kant was perfectly 
right in excluding the alternative that the categories might be 
both subjective and objective, if by ‘objective’ is meant ‘true of 
things apart from thought.’ To admit such an alternative, 
to speak of laws of thought and laws of things, is possible only 
on the copy-theory. The validity of the categories consists, not 
in their supposed inherence in things, but in that they are the 
conceptions in which all intelligence interprets experience. 
Other validity than this can never be obtained, nor has it any 
meaning. Truth is immanent in experience. An omniscient 
intelligence must still be conceived as intelligence if words 
have any meaning at all, and the universe to such an intelli- 
gence would still be an interpreted universe if it were a snown 
universe. 

We can now see what justification there may be for the 
statement that knowledge is not reality. Certainly not. It is 
only an interpretation of reality or, better, reality interpreted. 
Nor is it even the only interpretation. There is another inter- 
pretation of reality in terms of feeling which yields the aesthetic 
judgment, and another in terms of desire or activity which yields 
the ethical judgment. In the case of these latter judgments, 
as in the case of the logical or scientific judgments, it would be 
easy to show that the interpretation must always be immanent, 
the criterion within experience. In the terms of our problem, 
as stated at the outset, truth, beauty, and goodness are ou 
points of view; our points of view not as individualistic, particular 
mental states, but as social intelligence, social appreciation, 
social will. It is the distinctive prerogative of the spiritual 
social, it would seem that the individual of to-day might without violence con 
ceive himself as by this time a fairly social being, and as e/server consider himself 
social. From another point of view, indeed, every connection, in physics as truly 
as in psychology, is absolutely a matter of individual consciousness, and hence 


unverifiable To say that because a conception is socially conceived it must lx 


observed by two or more persons, seems to me to make ‘ social’ a purely numerical 


conception 
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that it can attain this threefold interpretation and appreciation 
of reality ; and the conception of an Absolute, so far as I can 
pretend to understand it, seems to me not to exclude but rather 
to‘embrace this threefold interpretation. 

I have spoken of the mediaeval origin of the copy-theory, and 
of the separation which it implied between thought and reality. 
There was, however, a deeper reason for the doubt and distrust 
which gradually emerged in the Middle Ages, and became so 
definite in Occam. Reality to the mediaeval mind meant God; 
it meant the divine law, the divine purpose; it meant the other 
world. This reality was in a very great degree external to 
thought and experience.! It was brought to the Germanic 
peoples from without. It was not a case of “ whom ye igno- 
rantly worship, him declare I unto you,” but rather of a more 
majestic deity, system of thought, and ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, displacing the more homely and familiar if less powerful 
pantheon. The movement usually called Nominalism, but 
better styled Individualism, had at least this much of truth and 
psychological justification: it was the explicit recognition of 
the externality of that which was then regarded as the preémi- 
nently real. One has not to read far in Occam to see that the 
fundamental problem which lent significance to all his inquiries 
about genera and species, universal and particular, was, “ Can 
we know God ?” and the almost inevitable inference from the 
Centilogium Theologicum is that the God of revealed religion, 
with all his attributes, is an ‘unknowable,’ of whom any con- 
tradictions may be true. The spiritual reality has become a 


thing-in-itself. 


I can but think that much of the positivism of our own gen- 


eration has a similar root. Back of all the technical theory of 
knowledge, deeper than any supposed chasm between subject 
and object, lies the vague unformulated conviction that the 
reality which theology teaches, the reality which the church 
sets in the forefront, the reality which for preceding centuries 


' For a broader treatment of the implications of this fact, see 7he Significance 
of the Problem of Knowledge, by John Dewey, University of Chicago Contributions 
to Philosophy, No. 3. 
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has animated the moral life and given supreme worth to human 
existence — is in some sense external. It comes to many as 
a tradition across the ages rather than as an ever new discovery, 
vital in the experience of the hour. Many seem to feel that 
the spiritual, like Plato’s world of ideas, must maintain its value 
by its separateness from the world of actual life, and its detach- 
ment from the moving forces of nature and society. Professor 
Huxley's assertion of the opposition between the cosmic and the 
ethical process is hailed with great satisfaction, as if the founda- 
tions of religious belief were in some way strengthened by a 
demonstration of the unmoral or even immoral character of the 
cosmos. Naturalism is again, as in the Renaissance, opposed 
to religion. 

Is this, after all, the surest guarantee of the reality of the 
moral and spiritual? May it not be that the best mode of 
dealing with agnosticism and positivism is found in discovering 
and interpreting the moral and spiritual value of the nature 
which is so real to the scientist, of the history and society which 
are so real to the sociologist, of the daily life which is the ever- 
present reality to the common man? Nature as studied by the 
scientist, society as viewed by the economist, daily life as con- 
sidered by the common man, may have little or none of this 
value, either from the intentional abstractness of the standpoint, 
as in the two former cases, or from negligence or blindness, as 
often in the latter. But it is the business of philosophy to 
restore the concreteness, the vitality, the values, the full reality, 
excluded by the abstractness of scientific method; it is the task 
of religion to quicken the appreciation for that which is none 
the less real because its reality is experienced within conscious- 
ness, and not located outside of it. J. H. Turrs. 
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] URING the seventeenth century the current of philo- 

sophical thinking in England was directed mainly against 
Hobbes. A writer of less genius might have advanced theo- 
ries even more shocking to the moral sense of the time, and 
have met merely with the disapproval of a few theologians; 
but in the philosophy of Hobbes there was something that 
compelled attention. The coherence of his system, its sim- 
plicity, and its recognition of the recent discoveries in physi- 
cal science made it attractive to many minds, and gave it an 
unrecognized influence even with the men who most widely 
disagreed with its postulates. 

The opposition in his own generation centred in a group 
of Cambridge divines.'| These men, although they did not 
form a school in the strict sense of the word, were closely 
united in the main tendencies of their thought and in their 
primary object. To all of them the name of Hobbes was a 
synonym for much that was base in morality and untenable 
in speculation.*. He furnished the animus for all their work. 
It is true that some degree of philosophical activity was stir- 
ring in Cambridge before Hobbes began to publish;* but he 
gave it a great impulse, and without him it would hardly have 
reached whatever coherence it afterwards attained. The name, 
‘Cambridge Platonists,’ which was given to these philosophers, 
indicates with sufficient clearness their general attitude. All 
their ideas were colored by the Platonic philosophy, especially 
as it appeared in the writings of the Alexandrian Neo-Plato- 
nists. They believed that all those portions of Greek philosophy 
which are consistent with Christianity, were obtained directly 
trom a Jewish source. This supposition lent an air of infalli- 
bility to the writings in question, and brought them within the 

1 Whewell, Zec/ures on Moral Philosophy in England, p. 60. 


2 Tulloch, //istory of Rational Theology, vol. ii, pp. 29, 30. 
3 Jbid., p. 26. 4 /bid., p. 24. 
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pale of divine inspiration. Strange to say, with their allegiance 
to the Platonists the Cambridge divines united a strong admira- 
tion for Descartes.' It is true that in general mode of thought 
they had little in common with him. He was sceptical, cold, 
non-mystical, non-theological. Yet his object was the same 
as theirs; namely, the justification of the highest truths through 
reason. This common aim brought them into sympathy with 
him, and made them regard him as an ally rather than as an 
enemy. 

In the writings of Hobbes there are two assumptions which 
especially aroused the opposition of the Platonists; namely, 
the egoism of his system and the arbitrary character that it 
gave to morality. Naturally, to some minds the first seemed 
of greater importance, while others could think of nothing but 
the overwhelming horror of the second. It is impossible to 
make any rigid classification on the basis of these tendencies, 
but, roughly speaking, More may be said to belong to the first 
group. 

The most distinguished member of the school was Cud- 
worth.2, His system is the most logical, and has the most 
permanent value. Its fundamental postulate is the immutable 
nature of morality. This he tried to prove by showing that 
all truth, and, indeed, all perception, involved the activity of the 
mind, and was not merely the impression of sensible objects.® 
The relationship between Cudworth and More is of great 
importance, especially with regard to their writings, inasmuch 
as the latter was undoubtedly much influenced by his friend 
Yet, in spite of Cudworth’s prominence, More is the one who 
is most typical of the movement asa whole In him Cam- 
bridge Platonism reached its highest personal development. 
He was the most Platonic of them all, and, perhaps for that 
reason, the most open to the influence of mysticism and 
theosophy. In common with the others, most of his books 

1 Tulloch, History of Rational Theology, vol. ii, pp. 17-19. 

2 Sidgwick, History of Ethics, p. 167; Tulloch, “History of Rational Theology, 


vol. i, p. 193. 
3 Treatise on Eternal and Immutable Morality. 


* Tulloch, //istory of Rational Theology, vol. ii, p. 303. 
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were directed against Hobbes, yet he seems to have regarded 
him with less than the usual amount of bitterness. More did 
not, on the whole, view Hobbes as a personification of evil, 
though at times he approached dangerously close to this posi- 
tion. According to Whewell,! the Euchiridion Ethicum was 
especially designed to counteract “the poison of the Hobbian 
doctrines”; but the most direct connection between the writings 
of Hobbes and More is found in the latter’s /mmortality of 
the Soul. Another weapon against the Hobbists upon which 
More placed special reliance was the narration of supernatural 
occurrences, a belief in which he considered essential to all 
sound morals and religion. The stories he collected appeared 
as an appendix to Glanvill’s Sadducismus Triumphatus, where 
he tells with almost pathetic credulity the most startling tales 
of black dogs, strange voices, and all the other appurtenances 
of ghostdom. 

This love for the mystical was one of More’s most striking 
characteristics. As so often happens, he united with it a 
strong tendency toward asceticism, which led him to undergo 
numerous voluntary privations for the sake of greater self- 
mastery. Yet, in spite of his fasts and visions, he was a man 
of sound common-sense, who never lost sight of the fact that 
he was living ina world of men whose interests were as worthy 
of respect as his own. He was so genial and kindly in his 
disposition that he did not have an atom of bigotry, and it 
was impossible for him to conceive that a man could be false 
to high ideals. He seems to have had an unusual power of 
winning affection. Hobbes said that, if he ever was obliged to 
discard his own system, he should adopt that of the Reverend 
Henry More.* Preéminently a student, More was entirely 
devoid of ambition. He refused preferment after preferment, 
that he might devote himself to the quiet intellectual pursuits 
he loved. All through his books one sees the influence of his 


1 Lectures on Moral Philosophy in England. WWhewell thinks that More does 
not mention Hobbes’s name, but it appears in two passages, bk. iii, ch. i, § 6, and 
bk. iii, ch. ii, § 15. 

* This story is told in biographical notices of both More and Hobbes, but no 
authority is given (Tulloch, History of Rational Theology, vol. ii, p. 366). 
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personality. [here is a certain open-hearted acceptance of things 
good, without too close an inquiry into their logical relations. 

More's ethical system ts contained in the Euchiridion Etht- 
cum. On a cursory examination this appears to be the work 
of an author who is rambling on with no particular plan in 
mind. For a little while he remains true to the theoretical 
exposition which one might suppose to be his main object; 
but he soon turns aside, and much of his time is devoted to 
earnest, if not original, exhortations to a virtuous life. The 
various subjects, too, are treated with the most reckless dis- 
regard for consistency. That there should be any logical con- 
nection between a and 4 seems not at all necessary. It is 
only when the book is regarded in the light of its purpose that 
these seeming vagaries are understood, and the inconsisten- 
cies, if not justified, at least explained. It is distinctly stated 
that the aim of the book is not theoretical, but practical.! 
“ Ethics is the art of living well and happily.”’ * 

An exposition of this nature necessarily differs from the 
ordinary ethical treatise in the proportions of space given to 
different subjects and in the manner of their treatment. 
Besides the thorough-going influence exercised upon the book 
by its purpose, there was also the influence of other philo- 
sophical systems. More was not preéminently a philosopher; 
his turn of thought partook too much of the mystical and was 
too entirely under the sway of his emotions. Such a type of 
mind, though not likely to originate much for itself, is espe- 
cially fitted to appreciate the thoughts of other men. More, in 
common with the other Cambridge Platonists, followed Plato 
in his Neo-Platonic aspect, Aristotle, and Descartes. No 
other writers of modern times are referred to at much length, 
though two or three, among them Bacon, are quoted occasion- 
ally; but the worthies of the ancient world have a prominent 
place. Cicero, Marcus Antoninus, Zeno, Plutarch, Epictetus, 
and a host of others are brought in to clinch all arguments, 
and two or three appear on nearly every page. 

1 Enchiridion Ethicum, Vref. to 1st ed., p. xiii, and bk. i, ch. i, § 1. 
2 /bid., bk. i, ch. i, § 1. 
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The strictly ethical portion of any system of moral phi- 
losophy necessarily depends upon the author's conception of 
human nature. To More’s theory of man, then, we must first 
turn our attention. The human mind, if the term be taken in 
its most general sense, and not restricted to the intellect (as is 
done in some passages by More), is composed of two parts. 
The perceptive nature has its seat in the cerebrum;? the pas- 
sions belong to the heart. Each is a unit, a little kingdom by 
itself. There is so much that is antagonistic between them 
that conflicts are inevitable. In these sometimes one conquers, 
sometimes the other;? but the intellect is often enough victo- 
rious to take rank as the ruling power. Not only does it 
restrain the evil passions;® it also regulates those which in 
themselves are good. 

More's theory of the passions has no close connection with 
his other doctrines. It is not an integral part of his system at 
all. He might have held almost any other view with equal 
consistency. Nevertheless, from the historical standpoint, 
the fact that he advanced the opinions that he did is of im- 
portance. In his recognition of the intrinsic value of the 
passions he was ahead of his age.‘ Instead of regarding them 
as a device of the evil one, something to be crushed as com- 
pletely as possible, he saw that in themselves they were good, 
and that there could be no true virtue without them. His 
treatment of the passions shows markedly the influence of 
Descartes. The classifications and definitions read like an 
abstract of Les passions de fame. So close is the parallelism 
that there is no need to trace it in detail. What will serve 
the same purpose in less space is a statement of the differ- 
ences between the two. Descartes contented himself with a 
reduction to the six primitive passions (wonder, love, hatred, 
desire, pleasure, and pain),® while More * reduced them to three 

' En. Eth., bk. i, ch. vi, § 6. 

2 Jbid., bk. i, ch. vi, §§ 5, 16; and ch. xii, § 5. 

3 Jbid., bk. i, ch. vi, §§ 2 

* Jbid., bk. i, ch. vi, § 


Jes passions de Tame. Seconde Partie, Article \xix 


S En. Eth., bk. i, ch. vii, § 5. 


2,8; ch. xii, §$ 1, 9, 11, 13; and chs. vi-Nili fassem. 
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(wonder, love, and hatred), or even to two (love and hatred). 
In other respects their treatment of this part of the subject is 
the same, save that More omits what might be called Des- 
cartes’s physiology. He does not consider the effect which 
the different passions have upon the heart, blood, etc., and the 
action of the animal spirits. He mentions the pineal gland 
only to dismiss any discussion of it.! Whether these omis- 
sions were the result of conviction or of happy chance, they 
go far to increase the value of More’s treatment. In fact, all 
the best part of his system is his own. Besides this virtue of 
omission, he has the positive merit of recognizing the im- 
portance of feeling much more strongly than Descartes has 
done. The latter recognizes to some extent the value of the 
feelings, but he does so grudgingly, and as if against his 
will. Hatred, he says, is always bad,? while More considers 
all the passions good in themselves. It is true that in this 
half-hearted appreciation may have been the germ of More’s 
higher valuation, but the development was due to More, not 
to Descartes. 

Valuable as the passions are, they do not compose the high- 
est part of the mind. The ruling principle is right reason, 
which is the inscription on man’s mind of the divine, all-per- 
vading world-reason, a communication from God.’ This divine 
origin* is the cause of the obligation attending notions of 
good and evil, which are comparable ® to ideas of mathematical 
principles, and so are not dependent ® upon this or that feel- 
ing, but have an intrinsic value of their own. Of this inner 
essence right reason is cognizant. Its dictates are the measure 
of good; for man there is no good save that which seems so 
to right reason.? 

As soon as we ask for a more accurate description of right 
reason we get into difficulty. Its nature is incapable of exact 
definition. It seems to be a kind of inner sense, a divine 


1 Bk. i, ch. iv, § 9. * Jhid., bk. i, ch. iii, § 5, scholium. 
2 Les passions de ldme, § 140. 5 Jhid., bk. i, ch. xii, § 7. 
8 En. Eth., bk. i, ch. iii, § 5. 6 Bk. i, ch. iii, § 5; and ch. v, § 5. 


7 Bk. i, ch. iii, § 6; ch. v, § 1; ch. xii, § 6. 
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intuition.! We are aided in arriving at this idea of it by 
observing the form which it takes in good men. Virtue and 
vice are not understood by means of an elaborate system of 
syllogisms. They are comprehended by instinct, as it were. 
This blind intellectual impulse is called the ‘ boniform faculty.’ 
It has an affective side, for it perceives good and evil by means 
of the pleasure and pain which they awaken. It is an aspect 
of right reason; yet, since it is only one aspect, one may 
speak of the two as if they were different. In this way one 
may say that the good is understood by right reason,” and 
enjoyed by the boniform faculty. It is well known that good 
and evil are rightly judged of by men in proportion, not to 
their intelligence, but to their goodness.? The inevitable result 
is the variation of the boniform faculty in the minds of differ- 
ent people. In some it is keen and accurate, in some it has 
become partially obscured, while in others it is entirely gone. 
On this account it is incumbent upon men to do all in 
their power to preserve the boniform faculty,* through which 
they perceive virtue’s most divine side.® Since the faculty 
has this high office, it is the interpreter and judge of right 
reason itself.6 If the latter decides anything contrary to the 
boniform faculty, it is evil. An external idea of the good is 
all very well in itself; but what is of value is the intuition 
which takes the place of the idea, and is to be looked for, not 
outside the mind, but within it. The consequence of the rela- 
tion between the practice of virtue and its intuitive perception 
is that, as men lay aside the one, they lose the other. There 
are some human beings who recognize no fixed principle in 
their faculties, but think that they should obey the passion 
that for the moment is the strongest.’ Obviously, with such 
men there is no use in appealing to the boniform faculty. 
Probably they do not believe in its existence. In fact, for 
them it does not exist. If right and wrong are to be made 


1 En. Eth., Ad Lectorem, p. x. § Bk. ii, ch. ix, § 15. 
2 Bk. i, ch. v, § 1. ® Bk. ii, ch. ix, § 16. 
3 Bk. i, ch. ii, §§ 6, 7. 7 Bk. i, ch. iv, § 1. 


* Bk. i, ch. iii, § 7, scholium. 
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intelligible to them, there must be found another mode of 
interpreting right reason. For the time being, the boniform 
faculty must be disregarded, and an appeal be made to the 
intellect. 

There are certain fundamental principles of morality which 
are incapable of proof, and which are in no need of it.' Into 
them all moral reasoning may be resolved. Even a bad man 
must assent to them with the intellectual part of his nature; 
and, since they are as delightful as if they proposed no good 
save the pleasing, once let them be presented to him, and he 
must embrace them. These principles, since they are the 
prints of the faculty called vods, are known as moral ‘ noemata.’ 
More mentions twenty-three of them. The seventeenth and 
eighteenth, which are chosen at random merely as examples, 
read as follows: “(17) That is good for a man which enables 
him to live well and happily; (18) If it is good that one man 
should be supplied with the means of living well and happily, 
it follows, by certain and plain mathematical analogy, that it is 
doubly good for two men to be supplied, triply good for three, 
a thousand times for a thousand, and so on.”’ Evidently, these 
two noemata, as, in fact, is the case with all the others, presup 
pose an appreciation of right and wrong. ‘Good’ and ‘ well’ 
always mean the moral ‘ good ' and ‘ well,’ and a man’s concern 
in the affairs of his neighbors is taken for granted. 

The most obscure and perhaps the most important point in 
this portion of More's ethics is the relation between right rea- 
son and the boniform faculty. The latter is evidently neither 
more nor less than conscience; but it is constantly spoken of 
as if it had something intellectual about it, and so were a part 
of right reason. The writers who have given More's system a 
brief notice —¢.g., Jod!*— speak of both attributes only as 
they appear in the virtuous man. So long as a man is ina 
state of grace, right reason and the boniform faculty have their 
separate functions, and there is noconflict between them. But 
when he falls from his exalted condition, how is he to be taught 
moral truth, and by what means does he perceive it? More's 


1 Bk. i, ch. iv, § 2 2 Geschichte der Ethik, p. 134 
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answer is plain enough, ‘ By right reason ’’; but the question 
arises: How are reason and the boniform faculty related to each 
other? Are they different things or different aspects of the 
same thing ? 

In the Anuchiridion there are three statements, all distinct 
and all apparently inconsistent with one another: (1) right 
reason is the boniform faculty;! (2) the part that the boni- 
form faculty plays in men of virtue is taken by right reason 
when the boniform faculty is lost;* (3) the boniform faculty 
is the interpreter of right reason; in bad men, since the boni- 
form faculty is lost, resort must be had to certain principles 
derived from right reason.* That is, right reason is the judge 
of right and wrong, but the dictates of right reason are com- 
prehended by men in different ways in proportion to their 
virtue. In the preceding exposition the last definition was the 
one advanced. A reconciliation of the three is difficult, but 
not impossible, if one remembers the obscurity of More's 
treatment and looks at the passages in the light of their con- 
text. Such a man as he would have been likely to hold 
opinions which were inconsistent with one another; but that 
he would explicitly state within twenty pages three different 
theories of the same thing is too much to suppose even of 
More. 

In the discussion of the sammum bonum More does not dis- 
play so much originality as in the treatment of right reason 
and the boniform faculty; yet the question is perhaps more care- 
fully worked out. The discussion embraces a consideration of 
virtue and happiness and the relation between the two. “ Vir- 
tue is the intellectual force of the mind which so rules the 
animal impressions and bodily passions that in single actions 
that which is simply and absolutely best is easily chosen.’’* In 
this definition is contained, expressly or by implication, the 
whole of More’s theory concerning virtue. In the first place, 
the point of view is altogether subjective. The motive is the 
important thing; there is no question as to results. In fact, 

1 Bk. i, ch. iii, § 7. $ Bk. i, ch. iv, § 1. 5 Bk. i, ch. iii, § 9. 
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2 Bk. i, ch. iii, § 4. # Bk. i, ch. iii, § 1 
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a good deed performed without a good motive seems to be 
good.! It is true that if the good which is striven for is not 
attained there is only a disposition to virtue, and not virtue 
itself;? but the good is reached when the choice is made. 
Virtue is the attitude of mind from which results a disposition 
to follow the best. Its quality is altogether intellectual, for 
it is always called into play by some intellectual or rational 
principle. Yet for More this statement does not mean what 
it would for a writer of to-day. He includes in the intellectual 
nature everything that is in agreement with reason. There is 
no contradiction in including choice within it, provided only 
the latter is thought of as justified on intellectual grounds. 

To say that virtue is choice, or even choice of the best, is 
altogether too vague a statement for practical purposes. What 
is ‘the best,’ and how do we know it? As an answer to both 
questions More has ready the shibboleth of his generation. 
The highest virtue consists in following what is seen by right 
reason to be best. Choice according to the passions is not 
virtue at all.° This good with which right reason deals is of 
two kinds, both of which have claim upon man. One is that 
which is good in all places and at all times, the absolutely 
good, which is discerned by the boniform faculty. The 
thore varies according to circumstances.’ It is that which is 
good for something or somebody.* Both these goods, from 
one point of view, are relative.’ The only good any one can 
know is that which seems good to him. He can never get 
outside himself to judge virtue. 

Let us now consider the nature of happiness. If happiness 
is defined as pleasure, it must be assumed that there are dif- 
ferent kinds of pleasure.” Bodily pleasure and true happiness 
differ from each other so much that it is difficult even to com 
pare them. The difference between them is not quantitative, 
but qualitative. Happiness is the pleasure which the mind 


! Bk. ii, ch. vii, § 6. 6 Bk. i, ch. iii, § 3. 
2 Bk. i, ch. iii, § 3. 7 Bk. i, ch. iii, § 1. 
5 Bk. i, ch. iii, § 2. 8 Bk. i, ch. iii, § 3. 
4 Bk. i, ch. iii, § 6; bk. ii, ch. ix, § 10. ® Bk. i, ch. v, § 3. 
§ Bk. i, ch. vi, § 1 1 Bk. i, ch. ii, § 1. 
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gains from a sense of virtue and from a consciousness of 
having acted rightly and according to the rule of virtue! It is 
practically synonymous with the satisfaction afforded by the 
approval of conscience. Does this mean that every other 
pleasure is tabooed; that no gratification save that of a good 
conscience is permissible? Not at all! More was not more 
than half ascetic. The method by which he manages to 
restrict happiness to a sense of virtue, and yet to give a place 
to all the other legitimate pleasures, shows great ingenuity. 
One must notice that this saint-like happiness is an exacting 
entity. It requires the entire attention of the mind. Clearly, 
then, no one can enjoy it if his mind is distracted by grief or 
apprehension.? Disease or hard servitude would be likely to 
kill it altogether. Even poverty is a disturbing factor. A 
moderate amount of wealth enables a man to do what he 
ought.2 All these agreeable accessories are called external 
goods;* that is, they are not necessary for perfection, though 
they may adorn it, and may be necessary for happiness. 
Some are absolutely required for the latter, such as those men- 
tioned above. Some, while not necessities, are confessedly of 
great value. 

We have now considered the two best parts of life. Which 
is the better? It is characteristic of More that he does not 
consider the possibility of making happiness alone the sum- 
mum bonum. The supposition that virtue constitutes it is 
considered, but rejected. An unhappy life cannot be a per- 
fect one. Perfection is found in a union of virtue and happi- 
ness. Neither is enough in itself; the two are indissolubly 
united. To separate them is almost an abstraction. Closely 
as virtue and happiness are connected in their ultimate nature, 
they are no less so in the manner of their perception. The 
same divine intuition sees the good, and delights in it.6 The 
action is not double, but one. When we speak of virtue and 
happiness, we are talking of the same thing viewed under 
different aspects. 


1 Bk. i, ch. ii, § 1. 8 Bk. i, ch. xii, § 12. 5 Bk. i, ch. i, § 2. 
2 Bk. i, ch. ii, §$ 3, 10. # Bk. ii, ch. x, § 1. ® Bk. i, ch. ii, § 5, scholium. 
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More's discussion of the swmmum bonum is materially weak 
ened by the fact that throughout he assumes what he is trying 
to prove. He takes it for granted that there is a morality 
having an objective existence of its own in the intellectual 
world. Moral truths exist in virtue of their own nature, and 
are self-dependent. The immutableness of morality, which 
Cudworth takes so much care to prove, More assumes. The 
classification of the virtues is artificial and not of much 
value, whether considered alone or as a part of the system.! 
The treatment of happiness is, on the whole, better than the 
discussion of virtue. Happiness is pleasure, but pleasures are 
of different kinds. There is a qualitative distinction between 
them considered merely as pleasures, and without any reference 
to their duration, after-effects, etc. Now such a distinction 
means that pleasure is measured by something outside itself, 
that something else is the standard, and, accordingly, that it 
cannot be an ultimate. The only measure possible in this case is 
moral good, ¢.¢., virtue. But it has already been shown in the 
discussion of the boniform faculty that right and wrong are 
judged of purely by means of their power to give pleasure 
and pain. Virtue is referred to pleasure, and pleasure to 
virtue. So obvious a fallacy needs no comment. Again, hap- 
piness is made the best thing in life; and, though virtue is its 
necessary accompaniment or predecessor, yet what is empha- 
sized is the fact that virtue conduces to happiness, not hap- 
piness to virtue. If this is true, what has become of the 
independent nature of moral truths? They no longer exist 
for themselves, but for something else. This contradiction 
More failed to recognize, probably because the immutability of 
morality was with him so largely an unconscious assumption. 

It remains to ask whether there is any one principle that 
unites all the disconnected parts of ethics. More thinks such 
a principle unnecessary; the moral noemata should be sufii- 
cient;? yet, for the sake of the people who require some one 
truth to which the others may be reduced, he states the prin- 
ciple of true and sincere love of God. This is the first, the 
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simplest, and the most fundamental law of morality. True 
and sincere love delights in God for what he is, for his beauty 
and perfection, and has its origin in the likeness of divine life 
implanted in the soul. This love is intellectual,’ and belongs 
to the highest part of the mind. There are two ways in which 
intellectual love of God unifies moral truth. In the first place, 
to follow God is to follow what is simply and absolutely best; 
in other words, to attain the highest virtue.2 Whoever has it 
will possess all the virtues, whether they concern duties to 
self, to others, or to God. Secondly, since this is true, it is 
easy to show that the moral noemata may all be resolved into 
love of God. He who loves God necessarily appreciates and 
acts upon them all. There are two other principles which 
have been advanced by those who desire to unify moral truth; 
namely, sociality and zeal for the public good. Both suppose 
that human nature cannot attain perfection and happiness 
apart from society, and imply that ethics and politics are the 
same. This is as absurd as it would be to assert that a people, 
believing that bodily health was desirable, should turn all their 
energies to sociality and zeal for public health, should build 
hospitals and appoint physicians, and at the same time neglect 
the physical well-being of the individual. 

Of these three principles, it is natural enough that More 
should have preferred the love of God; such a choice was most 
in agreement with his general mode of thought. His mistake 
is that he believed love of God to be exclusive of the other 
two. This failure to recognize the distinction between the 
two kinds of principles was shared by other cthical writers, 
even by some who were later than More. In fact, there is a 
little more excuse for our author than for the others. They 
tried to find the very essence of morality, while More took 
good and evil for granted. What he was concerned to show 
was that in obedience to one law all the others were observed. 
As in so many other places, his point of view was the practical 


one. 
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At the present time it is considered necessary to judge all 
philosophical systems by the standards of to-day. If the 
thoughts of previous generations refuse to be measured by 
conceptions which did not appeal to their age, so much the 
worse for them. That such a procedure leads to injustice and 
absurdity seems to make no difference to the people who 
employ it. The general practice demands such an enforced 
conformity, and its behests must be obeyed. Before leaving 
More, then, we must find a label for him. There are certain 
questions that must be answered. Was he an intuitionist ? 
Did he believe in hedonism? Could he be counted among the 
utilitarians? The answers to these questions are made easy 
by the fact that the same reply will do for them all. A sim- 
ple affirmative is sufficient. He belonged to all the schools. 

The hedonistic aspect is evident enough. He made virtue 
depend in part upon its pleasure-giving qualities. To be sure, 
the pleasure is of so lofty a character that it would appeal to 
comparatively few; but it is pleasure, nevertheless. Hedonism 
which recognizes qualitative distinctions in pleasure is of 
rather a doubtful variety, and it is here that intuitionism finds 
its opportunity. If virtue is dependent upon pleasure, pleasure 
is just as dependent upon virtue; and virtue is known intui- 
tively. Its intrinsic nature is recognized without any refer- 
ence, conscious or unconscious, to what is outside itself. 
Utilitarianism is not so obvious an element as the other two; 
but, once found, one is likely to place more weight upon it 
than is justifiable. Among the noemata there are three which 
seem to point toward such an interpretation: “(14) The good 
that you would like to have done to yourself under given cir- 
cumstances, you should do to another under the same circum 
stances, so far as is possible without injury to any third person; 
(15) The evil that you would be unwilling to have done to 
yourself, you should refrain from doing to another, so far as is 
possible without injury to any third person; (18) If it is good 
that one man should be supplied with the means of living well 
and happily, it follows by certain and plain mathematical 
analogy that it is doubly good for two men to be supplied, 
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triply good for three, a thousand times for a thousand, and 
so on.” 

One must be careful not to lay too much stress upon these 
statements. Virtue is never justified, in More’s view, by the 
happiness which it brings to the world in general. Everything 
is viewed from the standpoint of the individual. In the cata- 
logue of the virtues no specific place is given to benevolence, 
and the only provision for it is under the ancient headings of 
Liberality! and Humanity.? To suppose that in such a system 
all virtue is referred to benevolence is absurd. In fact, it is 
evident that the system cannot be classified; and, after making 
the attempt, one is tempted to improve on a familiar Biblical 
maxim, and to beg people not to put old wine in new bottles. 


GRACE NEAL DOLSON. 


1 Bk. ii, ch. viii, § 4. 2 Bk. ii, ch. viii, § 12. 
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EXPERIENCE. 


, XPERIENCE belongs to the class of those concepts which 

+ at first sight appear simple, and yet in the course of 
philosophical development give rise to much inquiry. To 
emphasize the truth of this assertion it is only necessary 
to refer to the succession of philosophers in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, to Bacon, Locke, Hume, Leibnitz, 
Kant. At the present day we have not yet, by any means, 
attained a full comprehension of this concept, and the attempt 
to gain clearer knowledge on this point is well worth the effort. 
The present paper presupposes the former article in this 
Review! to the extent that it takes for granted the position 
that consciousness, in the sense of a universal determination, 
demands as a condition of its possibility a particular individual 
whose dezng is itself consciousness, and thus necessarily implies 
a concrete consciousness. As a matter of fact, a consciousness- 
individual has been tacitly assumed in all discussions relating to 
experience. More particularly, this consciousness alone has 
thereby been regarded as the odjective, or, what is the same 
thing, the ¢Aceretical consciousness, since this as logical subject 
has consciousness of something which is just the logical object. 
We can find this tacit assumption even in the writings of those 
who, in the course of their inquiry, imagine that they are forced 
to deny that the possibility of the existence of this conscious- 
ness-individual can be scientifically established. For instance, 
in Hume's description of experience as ‘impression’ the 
existence of a consciousness-individual in the background can 
be distinctly discerned, and the same is true of those German 
philosophers who agree with Hume and use the expression 
Empfindung. 

This introduces the question in regard to the general sense 
of the term ‘experience,’ which, as something accepted by 
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every one, may serve as a starting-point for investigation. 
Whenever the word is used, an objective consciousness is 
presupposed which is capable of being affected or of receiving 
impressions; we speak of experience only when an objective 
consciousness is affected. Experience is, therefore, a determina- 
tion of objective consciousness, and has as the condition of 
its possibility something capable of affecting this objective 
consciousness. ‘Experience’ is another expression for the 
objective element in consciousness which is conditioned by 
impression (Affection), and through its origin is differentiated 
in a purely psychological way from the other objective aspects 
which depend, not on immediate impression from without, but 
on the reproduction and combination of objective elements. 
The ordinary meaning of the term is, as one may see, a 
psychological growth. In its usual acceptation, experience 
seems to signify what we are wont to call ‘perception,’ or, 
at times, ‘sensation’; while, as objective determination of con- 
sciousness, it stands contrasted with other objective elements 
which we call ‘idea’ and their combinations.! 

In ordinary speech, however, this psychological sense of the 
word constitutes but a groundwork, as it were. There is always 
a superstructure in the form of a logical or epistemological 
meaning. This element is most prominently in the foreground 
whenever we talk of ‘ experience,’ and through it the conception 
is gained that, on the ground of the causal relation between 
that what affects the objective consciousness and the experience 
of this consciousness, there exists a cognitive relation (£r- 
kenntnisbeziehung) between this experience and the cause of the 
impression. When we first reflect on the matter from an 
epistemological point of view, the psychological impression on 
objective consciousness appears as an objective ‘ having’ ( gegen- 
standliches haben) of the affecting agency on the part of the 
consciousness which is affected. That is, it appears as a 
knowledge on the part of the soul of that which affects it. In 
other words, it seems at first that it is characteristic of this 
state in which consciousness, so far as it is objective, is affected 


1Cf. Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Psychologie, §§ 22, 30, 47- 
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that the individual has a consciousness of that which affects 
him, z.¢., has experience in psychological and logical sense. 

If one starts from the concept of experience, it is true that 
its scope is in a general way determined by the notion of 
affecting agency as such, but the extent of its scope may yet 
give room for dispute. Does the range of experience coincide 
with that of being as such, or is the former only a part or 
section of the latter? This question, which implies the possi- 
bility that not everything which exists becomes the content of 
an experience, is prompted by the fact that the particular 
objective consciousness can have as content that which is not 
given by impression, at least, directly. Apart from this, the 
question would not arise for us. How much is objective in our 
consciousness the possession of which, so far as we are concerned, 
is not based upon direct impressions |! For example, what I 
have been told about New York is for me objective ideation, 
although I have not myself ‘experienced’ it. This power of 
ideating something objective apart from any ‘ perception’ of the 
object by means of an impression, is the real presupposition 
which renders generally plausible at first sight the separation 
of the domain of experience from that of being. It also 
causes this separation to be maintained, even when it has been 
pointed out that the objective knowledge which others com- 
municate to us, enters consciousness by direct impression, and 
is thus content of experience. 

Thus, from our earliest youth, the distinction between experi- 
ence and being is perfectly familiar, and it is only through later 
reflection that we come to be somewhat in doubt about it. This 
distinction is further supported by the fact that, apart from 
what is related to us by others, we become conscious of 
being, without the aid of immediate impression, by a process 
of definite reasoning. We infer from tracks in the sand or 
snow that an animal has passed a particular place; we reason 
from sounds to individuals, etc. Even when, in these cases 
likewise, it is proved that the possibility of drawing these con- 
clusions presupposes definite experiences on our part, we usually 
still hold fast to the absolute distinction between experience 
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and being, a distinction which is based first on the view that 
the objective element in consciousness is given partly through 
impression and partly otherwise, and secondly on an identifica- 
tion of the real (Sezendes) in experience with that which is given 
through impression. 

Since it appears, however, that what becomes objective for 
us through the reports of others depends upon the experience 
of others, and in the last resort also upon our own, and, further, 
that our capacity for drawing conclusions in certain cases is 
likewise rendered possible by our own experience, it is evident 
that other arguments must be found to maintain the distinction 
between experience and being, and to disprove the view that 
the two coincide, or, in other words, that all that exists is capable 
of affecting us and becoming the content of some experience. 
These arguments must naturally be based on facts, on the 
immediately given. It will therefore be necessary to indicate 
something of which we are all conscious, but which, on the one 
hand, is not given through impression, and, on the other, is 
unquestionably ‘ being.’ 

The pure empiricist adopts the position that everything 
which is given, consequently everything that is content of 
consciousness, arises either through impression or on the basis 
of what is given through impression, and thus is either per- 
ception or idea. He therefore regards being and experience, 
or, rather, being and possible experience, as concepts that are 
coextensive, and so would always maintain that it is impossible 
to indicate the existence of something which is a conscious 
given and yet is neither indirectly nor directly due to impression. 
If an opponent points to the consciousness of self, to the con- 
sciousness of perceiving, ideating, feeling, desiring, and willing, 
as instances of consciousness unmediated by impression, he 
retorts that this consciousness of the soul and its operations 
only exists because the soul has been in some way affected. 
In this way, the empiricist comes to divide experience, after 
the analogy of the division of being, into self and outer world, 
into inner and outer experience, or into inner and outer 
perception. 
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This division, however, is only justified on one presupposition, 
and stands or falls with its justification. This assumption con- 
cerns the soul, and is to the effect that the dezng of the soul is 
not consciousness. It implies, accordingly, that ‘soul’ and 
‘consciousness’ are not terms with the same meaning, but 
rather that consciousness is simply a particular determination 
which only appears when the soul is affected. In my first 
article in this magazine,’ and in my Psychology,? I have fully 
discussed the contradiction which is involved in the assertion 
that consciousness is a particular determination of the soul, and 
have also shown the impossibility of regarding the soul as any- 
thing else than consciousness. At present I shall only direct 
attention to the extraordinary conclusions which follow from 
this concept of zzner experience. In this conception another 
is necessarily involved, namely, that the soul affects itself, and 
through this action on itself becomes conscious of itself. We 
admit that those who view the soul, not as concrete conscious- 
ness, but as some inexplicable sort of a ‘thing,’ perhaps uncon- 
scious, or as an unknown x, are compelled by the undeniable fact 
of self-consciousness to seize upon the remarkable word ‘self- 
impression ’ (Selbst-Affection) if they desire to make a passable 
rhyme with ‘self-consciousness." But what meaning does the 
term convey? Since impression is a notion gained from expe- 
rience, we understand it to imply of necessity two factors, that 
which affects and that which is affected. It is true that we 
can say of a thing that it ‘ affects itself’; for instance, that the 
snake bites itself on the tail, or that the scorpion by bending 
itself backward stings itself. But in truth it is one thing, the 
jaws or sting, which affects another thing, the tail or back. In 
the strict sense of the words, one thing never affects itself; 
impression always implies two things. 

Since the fact of self-consciousness on the part of the soul 
cannot be denied, the attempt has been to picture it, some- 
what on the analogy of the bending backwards of the 
snake or scorpion. The attempt must, however, be unavailing, 
since the fact on which the analogy rests has itself no firm 
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foundation. As we have just shown, the so-called ‘ self- 
impression’ is really impression of one thing by another. 

Usually when these considerations are urged, the supporters 
of the point of view under discussion content themselves with 
the claim that, while the notion of self-impression certainly 
cannot be made clear, it must yet be assumed in order to give 
a meaning to inner perception or inner experience, and to 
render intelligible the soul’s consciousness of itself. We must, 
however, advise those who thus cling to the unintelligible that, 
before they flee to the refuge of ignorance, they ought once 
more to reconsider their fundamental conception of the soul, 
and inquire whether, after all, it is not superfluous for an under- 
standing of self-consciousness to maintain the existence of self- 
impression and inner experience. We are convinced that they 
will come to believe that they have misunderstood the nature 
of the soul, and have in consequence ef this been compelled to 
adopt the remarkable conception of self-impression. 

If we recognize that the soul is consciousness and nothing 
else, we shall be able to understand how it is possible for the 
soul to have experience (2.¢., to have consciousness of something 
else through being affected by this other). At the same time 
it will be clear how it can be conscious of itself and its opera- 
tions. This latter consciousness can certainly not be regarded 
as expertence, since ‘ self-impression ’ is a meaningless expres- 
sion. It is, rather, something unmediated as a conscious given, 
for to have consciousness of itself and its life is involved 
in the being. of consciousness as a necessary moment of 
itself. 

Hence, altogether apart from the absurdity of the term ‘self- 
impression,’ the fact that the soul is consciousness rules out the 
concept of inner experience, for the reason that the soul as 
consciousness possesses in its own right that which it is 
supposed to derive from inner experience, namely, the con- 
sciousness of what it contains. Inner ‘experience’ and inner 
‘perception ' (if perception be supposed to involve impression) 
are thus already condemned by the view that the soul is con- 
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sciousness. Experience and perception play a part only when 
the soul is affected by something else. For this reason, also, 
experience contains only that which belongs to the objective 
consciousness as a particular modification of its determination. 
If there were such a thing as inner experience, the term ‘ experi- 
ence’ would be applicable to all that belongs to consciousness 
as existence and as cause,' namely, the consciousness of feeling, 
desire, and will. But we know that the consciousness of our 
present states of feeling, desiring, and willing is something 
immediate, and does not appear only when impression has 
played its part. 

Locke, who set up the division of experience into inner and 
outer, yet, to a certain extent, admitted the facts which oppose 
this division and support with sufficient emphasis the view that 
the soul has an immediate consciousness of itself. For, as 
epistemologist, he declared that inner experience affords an 
adequate knowledge of that which then affects the soul, namely, 
the soul itself; while outer experience involves no such knowl- 
edge of the affecting agency. How could he have justified the 
different evaluation of his two forms of experience if he had 
not tacitly (and inconsistently) assumed the fact which the 
term ‘inner experience ' assuredly obscures, namely, that the 
soul as conscious being has an immediate consciousness of its 
own life. Kant, it is true, avoided Locke’s inconsistency, 
although he adopted the Lockian division of experience. He 
maintained consistency, however, by ascribing to both a merely 
phenomenal, epistemological value, and thus ignored the fact 
of the immediate consciousness on the part of the soul of its 
own life 

If we are compelled to believe that experience, as universally 
understood, implies something that affects consciousness, as 
well as a consciousness that is affected, and, accordingly, that 
self-impression and its implicate ‘inner experience’ are alike 
impossible, it follows that the term ‘inner sense’ is also absurd 
when it is used to indicate something, in contradistinction to 
matter of fact, which may be called ‘ outer sense.’ 7he 7//vston 
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of an ‘inner sense’ ts closely bound up with the illusion of an 
‘inner experience. 

What is called the sensibility of the receptive consciousness 
can thus only concern that objective element of consciousness 
which is objective as a result of impression due to an external 
agency. ‘Sense’ can, therefore, be applicable only to what our 
opponents call ‘ outer experience,’ but what we call experience 
simply, since the content of consciousness which they call 
‘inner experience’ is, as a matter of fact, the immediate 
property of consciousness, and, therefore, not in any sense 
experience. If one always remembers that the soul which 
is affected is consciousness and nothing else, one will regard 
the objective element of consciousness which is due to impres- 
sion, @.¢., experience, as limited to the objective element which 
is mediated by sense and, consequently, as confined to what we 
are wont to call ‘the perceived outer world.’ Every application 
of the concept ‘ experience’ to any other content of conscious- 
ness, can be shown to rest on an error, namely, on a departure 
from the conception of the soul as consciousness-individual. 

Although the concept of experience is limited to the objective 
element in consciousness which we call the perceived outer 
world, and although experience in consequence is simply the 
objective consciousness mediated by sense, yet the latter is not 
less immediately given than the consciousness of the soul and 
its life, and, as such, we call it perception in distinction from 
idea. 

Starting from the standpoint of those who uncritically imagine 
that in experience we are aware of the ‘other’ which affects us 
as it is, we showed that those who adopted this position could 
only escape admitting that experience and being correspond, by 
proving the existence of an objective consciousness not derived 
from experience, and yet as ‘conscious ’ corresponding to some- 
thing that exists. It is true that the possibility of this will be 
disputed by the pure empiricist, but, as we have shown, this 
is done illegitimately, for the soul’s consciousness of itself and 
its life, which the empiricist would reduce to an assumed self- 
impression, and thus to a form of experience, is precisely that 
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which gives the upholders of the other point of view some 
ground for refusing to make experience and being coincide, at 
least, entirely. This consciousness is, not less than perception, 
immediately given, but from the psychological point of view it 
seems to be a special kind of conscious content, opposed to 
experience as far as it is unmediated, while the latter is medi- 
ated by something. From the epistemological point of view, 
again, another difference appears, namely, that while the soul, 
in the immediate consciousness of itself and its life, without 
question knows this being, which is called ‘soul’ and < soul-life,’ 
precisely as it is; on the other hand, in regard to experience, 
the doubt arises at once as to whether the agency which affects 
us comes to consciousness as 7¢zs. Since the time of Augustine, 
and more emphatically since the time of Descartes, the certainty 
which attaches to the soul’s consciousness of itself has been 
brought to light. And if Kant, nevertheless, doubted and even 
denied this, it was only because he regarded the soul's con- 
sciousness of itself and its life as an experience, and therefore 
explained it as a result of self-impression. 

The soul’s immediate consciousness of itself is an indispu- 
table fact. This fact justifies the refusal to make experience 
coincide with being, so long of course as it is admitted that 
being as knowledge may be the content of experience; and it 
compels us to regard being as the wider notion in which the 
self, which is immediately given to itself, must certainly be 
included. 

We have now determined the meaning of ‘experience’ from 
the psychological point of view, and found that experience in 
this sense may be defined as the immediate objective conscious 
content of the soul, which is mediated by impression on the 
part of an ‘other.’ Before we enter upon an inquiry into the 
epistemological meaning of the term, we must briefly discuss 
the possibility of experience, 7.¢., the possibility of our con 
sciousness being affected. We remain here at the psychological 
point of view, which presupposes the existence of something 
distinct from the soul, namely, a world of things to which the 
human body also belongs. 
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The question whether things can influence consciousness or 
the soul, is commonly answered in the negative. It is main- 
tained that interaction can only take place between individuals 
which are of a similar nature, at least so far as regards their 
most fundamental determinations; and, consequently, that 
things cannot produce an effect on consciousness, since the 
two individuals in question are absolutely different. But ‘to 
produce an effect’ in its widest sense means to be the condition 
of a change in an individual; what sort of a condition this is, 
must be determined by the facts alone, and not by the particular 
nature of the individuals concerned. If it is found, therefore, 
that for a change in consciousness there can be no other con- 
dition than a physical change, there is nothing in the general 
notion of cause to prevent us from regarding the bodily state 
as the condition of the change in consciousness, although it is 
totally different from the latter. We do not, therefore, come 
into conflict with the general concept of cause, when we declare 
that consciousness can be affected by something else, even when 
this is an absolute ‘ other.’ 

It is more difficult, however, to determine the epistemological 
meaning of experience, 7.¢., the objective element of our con- 
sciousness which is given through impression by something 
external. While it is easy to understand that the soul, just 
because it is consciousness, is aware of itself as it is, in regard 
to experience the question soon arises whether the soul, in the 
objective consciousness which is due to impression, really is 
aware of the affecting agency itself, as we at first sight com- 
monly suppose. The history of the discussion of the question 
whether experience affords a knowledge of something outside 
of the soul, and the soul in consequence is aware of that 
affecting agency as it is, shows how much doubt arises as to 
the validity of an affirmative answer to this question. If the 
objective consciousness, as it is contained in experience, amounts 
to the soul’s possession of an ‘ other,’ it is necessary to make 
clear what this is. This becomes the more difficult, the less 
one thinks at the start of the absolute difference between this 


‘other,’ the material ‘thing’ of the outer world, and conscious- 
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ness or the soul, and the more one is inclined to regard the 
soul rather as a particular kind of thing, and therefore to 
class it among the things of the external world. 

The conception of the soul as a consciousness-thing brings 
in its train that endless painful struggle, which the history of 
epistemology discloses, to harmonize two apparently irreconci- 
lable conceptions, viz., that the soul is a thing separated off 
from the things of the external world, and that as conscious- 
ness-thing it possesses in experience the things themselves of 
the outer world, and accordingly has them ‘ within itself.’ 

That external things themselves in some way pass over into 
the soul may well seem a rather daring conception, though it 
seems to us to be the only one which fully explains the view 
that the soul, as consciousness-thing, in experience takes up into 
itself the things of the external world. Against the acceptance 
of this position, however, stands the fact that the external 
things apparently do not alter their position when they are 
perceived, but remain outside the soul, where by hypothesis 
they were before the experience took place. Thus it happens 
that the attempt is made to explain this ‘ having ’ of the thing 
on the part of the experiencing soul, by the supposition that in 
experience there is in the soul a perfect copy, or reflected image, 
of the external things. Bacon contented himself with this view 
of experience, though long before his time its validity had with 
good ground been disputed. Indeed, it is not easy to under- 
stand how this theory of experience could long be maintained. 
There are two facts which destroy it effectually and inevitably. 
The first is that the hypothetical thing-image of experience 
manifests certain ‘qualities’ which evidently can belong only 
to an experienced fact, and not to an external thing. This was 
discovered as early as the time of Democritus, and was later 
emphasized by Descartes and also by Locke (in the distinction 
between primary and secondary qualities). The second fact is 
the impossibility of proving that the objective consciousness, 
given in experience by means of impression, is an image of the 
external thing. This is fatal also to the contention, which was 
certainly put forward as a reply to the first difficulty in the time 
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of Democritus and presumably later, that the objective con- 
sciousness, so far as it relates to the primary qualities or 
space relations of a thing, is nevertheless a reflected image of 
the latter. For it can be asserted that something is an image, 
only if comparison is possible between it and the original of 
which it is said to be a copy; and this implies that the origi- 
nal is likewise given. But the possibility of this comparison is 
ruled out in our own case, because even from the point of view 
we are criticising there is present to the soul merely its objec- 
tive consciousness, 7.¢., the hypothetical reflected image of the 
thing, and not the external thing itself. And if the thing itself 
were somehow present in our objective consciousness, it would 
be directly possessed, and the ‘image’ would be wholly super- 
fluous. It is not necessary to the explanation of experience 
if the latter is the conscious possession of the external thing; 
and, further, according to hypothesis, no place can be found for 
it alongside of the external things, since these are immediately 
known and directly possessed. 

With the destruction of the image theory of experience the 
epistemological signification of experience seems to disappear, 
at least if one adheres to the presupposition that the conscious- 
ness which is affected, and thus has experience in the psycho- 
logical sense, is a consciousness-thing adsolutely detached from 
the things of the external world, so that the objective experience 
due to impression must be thought of as enclosed zz this con- 
sciousness-thing as its ‘content.’ For, in that case, there is no 
possibility of establishing an epistemological relation between 
the experience content, thus shut up, and the outside agency 
which affects the consciousness-thing. And why does this 
impossibility exist ? Not because the objective consciousness, 
which may be called ‘experience’ in the psychological sense, 
is not clearly presented, but because the hypothetical thing 
which gives rise to impression from outside zs not presented at 
all, For then we must ask what right we have to assume 
the existence of such an agency outside of us, in order to 
explain the objective consciousness called ‘experience.’ And, 
from the standpoint in question, the answer must be that there 
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is not the slightest justification for this assumption, and, conse- 
quently, that we cannot with any pretension to scientific accu- 
racy speak of things external to us. The result of this would 
be that the objective consciousness could not be called ‘ experi- 
ence, even in a psychological sense. If there are no external 
things, we cannot any longer talk of an impression of con- 
sciousness by means of things outside of us. This is, in truth, 
the final outcome of the position that the soul is a conscious- 
ness-thing among other things. But when it appears that 
these epistemologists have no right to assume the existence 
of external things, how does it happen that they have always 
assumed the existence of an external world and thus possess 
the notion of externality ? 

This question brings us to the root of the whole problem of 
epistemology. Up to the present we have followed out that 
view which Berkeley consistently maintained, namely, that as 
the soul is consciousness-thing and therefore individual, any- 
thing that may exist external to it must be absolutely separated 
from it, and its objective consciousness must be enclosed i 
itself, altogether divorced from the external world, if that 
exist. If any one, like Berkeley, consistently excludes the in- 
dependently existing external things hitherto assumed; regards 
consciousness-things, 2.¢., spirits, as the only individuals capa- 
ble of separate existence on their own account, and for that 
reason explains the other thing-individuals commonly assumed 
as simply forms of the objective consciousness in individuals 
—he can only retain the notion of experience as objective 
consciousness in the soul rendered possible by impression, if he 
admits that the soul can be affected by another consciousness- 
thing. This is the position adopted by Berkeley, though he 
ascribes this power of impression, not to every spirit, but to the 
divine spirit alone. It is true that the justification of this limi- 
tation is not obvious, but the supposition of the existence of 
independently existing consciousness-things nevertheless gave 
Berkeley the right to use the concept of experience in the 
psychological sense, for he still admitted the existence of some- 
thing external to the soul, namely, consciousness-thing or 
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spirit. Even this, however, is open to serious objections. 
In the first place, the epistemological meaning of experience, 
originally assumed, is irretrievably lost. Even if the objective 
consciousness of that which affects the soul, ¢.e., experience in 
its psychological sense, could be assumed to be identical with 
some objective element in the divine consciousness, and could 
also, though it is also objective consciousness to the divine 
spirit, pass for something which is external to the soul which 
is affected—even if a place could be found for these two ele- 
ments of experience as we originally understand it, the third 
postulate which is necessarily involved in the concept of expe- 
rience is still lacking, namely, that what is epistemologically 
identical with the objective consciousness of the soul which is 
affected should be also the affecting agency itself existing 
outside of it. For Berkeley, however, this agency which gives 
rise to impression is God, not the objective consciousness 
(idea) in God. He thus loses the right to speak of experience 
in an epistemological sense, for from his standpoint the reality 
of the world of external things, z.¢., its causal efficacy or power 
of causing impression, can no longer be maintained. The 
external things are outside of the soul, it is true, but only exist 
as ideas in the mind of God. Moreover, there is no proof of 
the identity of the objective consciousness in God with the 
consciousness which is assumed to be due to the divine agency; 
and no proof is possible, since a comparison between the two 
cannot be made by the soul. Further, the assumption of the 
existence of other consciousness-things is wholly unjustifiable, 
because the soul as consciousness-thing can only affirm the exist- 
ence of itself and what it contains, z.¢., its own ideas. There 
remains also for Berkeley, and those who adopt his position, the 
insoluble riddle that the soul yet has the notion of something 
external to itself. How can the possession of this concept be 
explained from the Berkeleian standpoint ? 

We now proceed to the solution of this difficulty. The usual 
reply is that consciousness (which is still viewed as a species 
of ‘thing ’) projects to something outside of itself the objective 
consciousness which arises originally in itself, by instinct 
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(Hume) or in obedience to the causal impulse (Schopenhauer). 
This, however, can only satisfy those who already tacitly 
presuppose the existence of an external world, whether it be 
a world of material things or of spirits regarded as conscious- 
ness-things. It is not a justifiable assumption on the part of 
those who assert that the objective consciousness is originally 
contained in the soul as consciousness-thing, and comes to 
consciousness originally as such. If the immediately given 
objective consciousness is at the outset always shut up 7 the 
soul, it does not seem possible for the soul to derive from this 
any consciousness of what is external to it. No thing, and, 
therefore, no consciousness regarded as a thing, can be supposed 
capable of going out of itself. In other words, no thing can 
contain zz i¢self something which at the same time exists on 
its own account apart from it. A consciousness-thing must 
forever remain hopelessly shut up within the circle of its own 
objective ideas; it could never become aware of anything 
‘external,’ or even know that anything of the sort existed. 
It is true that the concept of cause which consciousness pos- 
sesses, has been employed to explain the soul’s awareness of 
an external world. The soul, it is said, finds itself compelled 
to seek an external cause for its objective consciousness. This 
explanation must be a failure, however, for it presupposes that 
the consciousness which reasons and infers, possesses the notion 
of something external. How could the soul infer that some- 
thing outside of itself existed, if it did not bear within itself 
the general notion of externality ? 

So long as one proceeds on the assumption that the soul is 
a particular thing, which has, in consequence, an existence alto- 
gether detached from, and in opposition to, a possible external 
world, all subsequent reflection on the problem of experience 
must lead ultimately to the denial of the possibility of experi 
ence as such. Solipsism would in that case be the last word 
of wisdom, as it is already the undoubted consequence of the 
assumption that the soul is, as existence, absolutely separated 
from the individuals composing the external world. Leibnitz, 
by his assumption of ‘windowless ideating monads,’ did not 
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land in solipsism, for by means of his doctrine of ‘ preéstab- 
lished harmony’ he attempted to retain, not the fact of 
experience on the part of the monads, it is true, but the positing 
of an outer world in the shape of other monads. Thereby, 
however, he gave emphatic expression to the belief that must 
always be tacitly involved in the notion of the detached 
individual soul, namely, that outside of the soul an ‘other’ 
exists. Thus in solipsism itself is involved the conception 
which destroys it, z.¢., the notion of something external to the 
soul. 

Solipsism, however, contains the truth that the soul as con- 
sciousness can only affirm and judge in regard to what exists in 
its consciousness. But this truth leads us to recognize the fact 
that the line of thought on which the soul is regarded as one 
individual absolutely separated from others external to it, can 
be nothing else than solipsism. It seems to me that solipsism 
can only be avoided, if the erroneous doctrine that the soul is a 
consciousness-thing is exchanged for the true view that the soul 
is an individual which, as consciousness, is aware of itself and 
others, and distinguishes itself at the same time from others. 

It belongs essentially to the nature of consciousness to be 
objective; consciousness that is not also objective consciousness, 
is unthinkable and impossible. But, as consciousness has also 
at the same time an existential (sws/andliches) aspect, we have 
thus a distinction between consciousness as objective and as 
subjective existence, or between consciousness as belonging to 
self and as referring to others. The objective is that which 
refers to others; the subjective is that which belongs to self, 
and implies that consciousness, as a particular, differentiates 
and distinguishes itself from its objectivity. Like the subjec- 
tive and objective aspects, consciousness as belonging to self 
and consciousness as relating to others are from the beginning 
united. The one is the necessary complement of the other. 
Self-consciousness is thus impossible without a consciousness 
on the part of the soul of some ‘ other.’ 

The fact that consciousness is objective, z.¢., involves an 
awareness of an ‘other,’ like the fact that consciousness implies 
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a knowledge of itself as a particular, is a primary fact which 
can be as little doubted, denied, or ignored as the existence of 
self-consciousness. Every attempt to deny it shows, as we have 
indicated in connection with solipsism, that the awareness of 
an ‘other’ is tacitly implied as the accompaniment of the 
awareness of self as a particular. 

In view of this fundamental certainty, to question our right 
as particulars to speak of anything other than ourselves, is 
as absurd as to doubt our right to speak of ourselves as _par- 
ticulars. Such a question will only seem justifiable to one who 
views the soul asa thing, and thus makes it an individual which 
is absolutely separated from others. But if we keep to the 
true concept of consciousness, and therefore regard the soul 
as an individual which differentiates itself from others, and 
can and must be aware of others, the trouble which would 
otherwise be occasioned by the fact that the soul is aware of 
an ‘other,’ is at anend. For the recognition of the fact that 
to belong to a consciousness is not the same as to belong toa 
thing, obviates the difficulty.’ But the objectivity of conscious- 
ness again involves a contradiction in regard to the sense in 
which the objective belongs to us, for one part of it can only 
be rightly viewed as ‘ other,’ while at the same time it is regarded 
as belonging to our consciousness; whereas another part is 
objective and can be thought of without being regarded as a 
possession of our consciousness. The first-mentioned species 
of objective consciousness constitutes, along with fecling, 
desire, and will, the so-called ‘inner world’ of the soul; the 
second forms its outer world. The one falls under the concept 
of subjectivity, the other constitutes the objective for the 
particular consciousness. 

On the latter now depends the problem of experience, since 
the objective in this case is that conscious given which can be 
thought of apart from its relation to a particular consciousness. 
In other words, it is the something outside of the soul, 2.¢., 
existence without reference to a particular consciousness, that 
can affect the particular consciousness to which, as real, it 
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is opposed. The possibility of experience, z.e., of the impres- 
sion of the soul by means of something else, is hereby estab- 
lished: if there is some ‘other’ which exists apart from us, 
it can produce effects upon us. Whether that which is given 
as objective to the particular consciousness by means of this 
experience is objective —z.e., is identical with the ‘other’ which 
affects consciousness — zs a question which obviously cannot be 
solved by experience. Even if it is impossible to doubt that the 
soul by experience gains knowledge of the real outside of it, 
i.¢., that which exists independently of it, yet the truth of this 
knowledge is not so self-evident as the truth of the conscious- 
ness of itself and of the ‘ other’ which the soul as consciousness 
possesses. Rather, this truth still requires to be justified and 
established, and this justification is necessarily /ogica/ (episte- 
mological). But even if experience involves a knowledge of the 
gbjective on the part of the particular consciousness, the prob- 
lem of experience is nevertheless not epistemological, but purely 
psychological. 

Experience throws no light upon the concept of Objectivity 
or Reality; rather, the latter alone enables us to understand the 
former and comprehend its possibility. Through experience, 
however, the soul comes into possession of the objective and 


real, and thus passes beyond itself. JOHANNES REHMKE 


GREIFSWALD. 


THE PRIMARY EMOTIONS. 


EFORE we can ascertain the primary emotions we must 
evidently determine what states are emotional, but the 
two inquiries go hand in hand and cannot well be separated In 
attempting to fix the denotation of the term ‘emotion’ we shall 
apply the results already attained, and rule out all phenomena 
which do not involve feeling in reference to an object. The 
states which exhibit the emotional characteristic are usually com- 
plex, since emotions blend with ene another, and are associated 
more or less intimately with intellectual and hedonic accom- 
paniments. To discover the primary forms we must distin- 
guish the various emotional elements from the concomitants 
with which they are blended or associated, for it is only by 
considering the emotions in themselves that we can determine 
their essential qualitative distinctions. At every point we must 
depend primarily on introspection, though some aid may be 
derived from an acquaintance with the conditions and effects 
of the facts under investigation. 

It may be urged that a blending can be so thorough that the 
component parts are not discernible in the total impression, 
and that a conscious fact may thus be unanalyzable and yet not 
ultimate. It is questionable, however, whether we have any 
right to assert that a blending has taken place if the presence 
of the different elements cannot be detected. When direct 
analysis is impossible, the nature of the alleged constituents and 
the fact of combination itself, are mere matters of conjecture. 
Moreover, in this particular instance, the phenomena which 
resist analysis can be shown to have distinctive conditions 
and results, and are therefore not only unanalyzable but also 
ultimately irreducible. In any case, it is important to know 
how far the various emotions can be reduced to primary forms 
by means of introspection, guided and corroborated by a know!l- 
edge of conditions and results. If we do not in this way reach 


the end of the matter, we at least make the proper beginning, 
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for it is absurd to take refuge in hypothesis or conjecture until 
we have ascertained how far direct knowledge can carry us. 

For the purposes of exposition, the phenomena which require 
examination may be arranged under the following heads: (1) 
joy and grief, (2) anger and fear, (3) ill-feeling and its opposite, 
(4) feelings of repugnance, (5) admiration and scorn, (6) feelings 
of self, (7) intellectual, aesthetic, ethical, and religious feelings. 
The results of our inquiry can at present be merely tentative. 
Analysis, though always possible, is not always easy, and the 
number of states which must be dealt with is by no means 
small. The ambiguity of language is also a source of diff- 
culty. It is scarcely possible, indeed, to emphasize too strongly 
the misleading character of ordinary terminology. 

1. The prominent element in joy is the agreeable sense of 
advantageous transition. In addition to this, however, there is 
another factor to which the term ‘satisfaction’ may be applied. 
As we shall show later on, satisfaction is a reaction, a feeling 
in reference to an object. Usually it occupies a subordinate 
place, but it gains in relative importance when joy is calm and 
profound. Grief is more distinctively emotional than joy, for 
its chief feature is the feeling-attitude which may be called 
‘dissatisfaction."! More specifically, it is unavailing dissatisfac- 
tion with a state of affairs which cannot be remedied. Grief is 
thus distinguished from pure dissatisfaction, not merely by the 
intensity of its hedonic accompaniment, but also by the feel- 
ing of powerlessness, which it necessarily involves. Since it 
is primarily a reaction, it is distinct from misery as such. The 
latter is the hedonic state which appears when the unpleasant- 
ness attending disadvantageous transition inhibits emotional 
reaction. Grief must also be differentiated from sorrow and sad- 
ness. In sorrow there is little or no dissatisfaction, and the 
salient feature is regret, 7.¢c., retrospective wish referring to some 
painful event in the past. Sadness is the diffused but subdued 
unpleasantness which results when the individual is predis- 
posed to see the dark side of everything. Melancholy is simply 

1 Although ‘ dissatisfaction’ has associations which tend to narrow its mean- 
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sadness in a more permanent form.' It may be accompanied 
by anger, ill-feeling, and other emotions, but it is not itself a 
peculiar feeling-attitude.* 

Since satisfaction and its opposite are present in joy and 
grief, respectively, it is necessary at this point to discuss them 
in detail. Dissatisfaction seems to be unquestionably emo- 
tional. It cannot be identified with pain as such for several 
reasons. It has always an outward reference, since it cannot 
exist without an object to which it is directed. It is never 
caused by the mere presence of the discordant, but invariably 
depends upon an intellectual condition, namely, the recognition 
of the fact that some object is discordant. This explains why 
it does not always appear when we are pained, and may arise 
when we are agreeably affected ; for the immediate influence 
of an object and its ultimate effects may widely diverge, and 
that which is conditioned by cognition is not necessarily deter- 
mined by the immediately present. Further, dissatisfaction 
does not prompt to the removal of itself, but gives rise to 
action affecting an object. In short, it can be proved to be a 
reaction, and is therefore entirely distinct from pain. On the 
other hand, it cannot be analyzed into mere intellectual or 
practical attitude, and we seem forced to conclude that it 
is a feeling-attitude. In regard to satisfaction the case may 
seem to be less clear. Nevertheless, all that has been said in 
reference to dissatisfaction applies, mutatis mutandis, to its op- 
posite ; and though the latter can only have a negative effect 
on conduct, still a negative influence implies a positive function, 
and one that may be very important. Hence, for the present 
at least, we include satisfaction among the emotions. 

It is not difficult to ascertain the modes of behavior which 
are characteristic of dissatisfaction and its counterpart. The 
one prompts to action that will produce some desirable change 
in the discordant; the other inhibits all activity in reference 

1 «Gentle ’ or ‘ pleasing ’ melancholy is melancholy modified by the presence of 
a somewhat unaccountable element of pleasure. This state, like melancholy 


proper, may be accompanied by emotion, but is not itself emotional. 
2 Gladness and cheerfulness correspond to sadness and melancholy, and do not 


require special attention. 
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to its object. It is not so easy to define the conditions of the 
two emotions with clearness and accuracy. We may say, how- 
ever, that satisfaction and dissatisfaction are evoked by any- 
thing which is regarded simply as harmonious or the reverse. 
Whenever actual or possible results are explicitly thought of 
in connection with the object, ill-feeling or its opposite will 
appear, and the events themselves, if objectionable, will cause 
anger and fear. Accordingly, satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
refer most frequently to inanimate things or to a state of affairs, 
for in these cases the connection between agent and effect is 
felt to be in a measure external, and the effects themselves 
when objectionable are not so apt to cause anger or fear. 

2. Anger is evidently a feeling in reference to an object. It 
is not a necessary result of pain or harm, and, on the other hand, 
it is not caused merely by injustice or injury inflicted by others. 
It is possible to be pained without being angry, and we may 
be angry on account of actions of our own, even when these do 
not involve injustice, but are mere mistakes or blunders. The 
primary condition of this emotion is the occurrence of some- 
thing which is felt to be objectionable, and which in conse- 
quence is not acquiesced in. Rebellion against something is 
the characteristic of anger, and this presupposes that something 
is regarded as objectionable. What the individual objects to, 
depends upon his special nature and the range of his sympa- 
thies. At the present stage of development, anger almost 
invariably involves the notion that ‘this should not happen.’ 
This implies that we now recognize that we ought to acquiesce 
in everything else.! 

It may be maintained that originally the conditions of anger 
must have been simpler than those which we have indicated. 
It seems possible, it may be contended, that anger was the 
natural response to any pain, actual or threatened, unless the 
sense of powerlessness was also present, in which case grief or 
fear would be aroused. We must point out, however, that the 

1 If the term ‘injury’ is taken in its widest sense, and used to signify anything 


that should not happen, the statement that anger is dependent on the sense of 


injury is an accurate account of the facts, as they at present exist 
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individual is not angry because he is pained, but because he ob- 
jects to being pained. If for any reason he acquiesces in pain, 
no anger follows, and he may be angry on account of receiving 
pleasure, if, as sometimes happens, he objects to being affected 
in that way. We cannot imagine an angry emotion which does 
not imply that something is felt as objectionable. It is true 
that the condition which anger involves is not always explicitly 
present, for the emotion may become an habitual response to 
certain stimuli. It must be remembered, however, that the con 
dition is presupposed in the formation of the habit. 

Anger must be sharply distinguished from ill-feeling in gen- 
eral, and therefore from hate. As conscious states the emotions 
are absolutely distinct, and there is a corresponding divergence 
in their conditions and in the character of the objects to which 
they refer. Anger depends solely on the cognition of the fact 
that something objectionable has occurred or may occur, while 
ill-feeling presupposes that some individual is regarded as the 
cause of objectionable effects. In the one case attention need 
not pass beyond the event; in the other it must be directed to the 
cause. Hence ill-feeling refers to the agent, while the object of 
anger is something that happens. You hate the person, you are 
angry with what he hasdone. When anger is apparently directed 
to the conceit, stupidity, shallowness, or any other quality of the 
individual, it will be found that its object is really the actual or 
threatened occurrence of results which are directly or indirectly 
involved in the agent’s actual or possible behavior. One who 
is easily roused to anger is not necessarily prone to ill-fecling 
or hate; indeed, a ‘good heart’ and a choleric disposition are 
frequently associated. Naturally enough, the feeling in refer- 
ence to the occurrence is often accompanied by the feeling 
towards the agent, and this constant blending of anger and ill- 
feeling tends to obscure their qualitative difference. There are 
certain occasions, however, when anger is separated from this 
concomitant, and in these cases its true nature comes to light. 
When, for instance, we are angry at our own mistakes, we are 
simply angry at what has happened. Again, when the cause 
of injury is an individual for whom we have a strong affection, 
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ill-feeling will probably be inhibited. We may be angry at 
the behavior of a friend without any trace of malevolent feeling 
towards him. In such cases we have merely a feeling in refer- 
ence to what has occurred. 

This distinction between the conditions and objects of the 
two emotions enables us to understand other differences which 
exist between them. Anger is usually less enduring than ill- 
feeling, for an event is transitory in its very nature, while an 
agent is relatively permanent. Anger, too, is frequently, though 
not necessarily, accompanied by excitement, since an event comes 
into direct relation with us, and must, if possible, be dealt with 
at once. It is more rarely suppressed than ili-feeling, for an 
occurrence as such is a single thing which stands out alone, 
while an agent is the sum of a past and the promise of a future. 
The event thus frequently causes immediate anger on occasions 
when ill-feeling is checked by the remembrance of our past rela- 
tions with the agent. Moreover, although the “occurrence may 
be one that ought not to be ignored, the agent’s general nature 
may nevertheless be such that his other actions outweigh the 
particular instance. Even where it is not possible to overlook 
the single event, therefore, it may be both possible and right 
to ignore its connection with the agent when it is a question of 
our feeling-attitude towards him. 

It is now possible to understand the influence which anger 
exerts on conduct. The emotion being a feeling in reference 
to an event which is felt as objectionable, it is natural to sup- 
pose that it prompts to self-assertive action which will ward off 
the injury or prevent its recurrence. This is what we find, if 
we do not confound anger and ill-feeling. It is obviously inac- 
curate to say that retaliation is the mode of behavior which 
always accompanies anger, for we may be angry with what we 
ourselves have done, and, when others are the offenders, a threat 
or a warning may be regarded as sufficient. Anger is satisfied 
when the individual has asserted himself and taken steps to 
protect himself. As it is not itself ill-feeling towards the 
agent, it does not imply delight in suffering as such. 

So far we have been treating anger fer se, and we may now 
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examine several more or less complex states in which this 
emotion is closely associated with various concomitants. Rage 
is anger accompanied by excitement. Wrath is anger trans- 
fused with the sense of power. Irritation arises when the 
expression of the emotion is restrained, either by something 
purely external, or by some internal check which is antagonistic 
to the mood which prevails. It is thereby differentiated from 
anger voluntarily repressed, and always involves a sense of 
restraint. Irritation passes into exasperation when the emotion 
becomes so strong that the inhibition is overcome. Indignation 
is not simply moral anger, for it may be evoked when no moral 
standpoint is adopted. Nor is it merely altruistic anger, since 
anger is the same whether it be felt on our own account or on 
behalf of others. As the name partly indicates, indignation is 
called forth by occurrences which indicate unworthiness on the 
part of some agent. Accordingly, it contains anger in reference 
to the event and also scorn of the unworthiness therein evinced, 
the former being the predominant element.!_ This explains why 
it is almost invariably ‘altruistic,’ for scorn rarely applies to the 
self. Resentment in its more passive form appears when the 
angry emotion is checked by self-respect, or by the sense of 
powerlessness. Its salient feature is a feeling of injury, and, 
though anger is present in an incipient stage at least, the total 
state is more cognitive and hedonic than emotional. 

Fear is the emotion which arises when the individual knows, 
or suspects, that he cannot cope with some evil which threatens 
himself or those with whom he is in sympathy. When self- 
distrust is not present, an impending injury occasions anger 
instead of fear. A surprisingly unimportant evil will cause 
fear if we doubt our ability to ward it off, though of course the 
threatened harm must not be altogether insignificant. This 
emotion is probably more easily excited than any other. The 
mere possibility of evil may be sufficient, even when the power- 
lessness to cope with it is itself a possibility. An unknown or 

1 When scorn is inhibited, a sense of the unworthiness displayed is the sole 


concomitant of the angry emotion. This state is also called indignation, but it is 
evidently an abbreviation of the typical form. 
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unaccountable object tends to inspire fear because it may work 
harm, and we obviously cannot be sure that we are able to defend 
ourselves. The dread which attaches to the supernatural can 
be accounted for in this way. The fear of darkness has a 
more positive basis, for, while the possibility of evil is a mere 
suggestion of the fancy, the feeling of self-distrust has some 
justification. It is evident that this bias to fear is due to the 
experience of the race, which has taught that in doubtful cases 
it is better to err on the safe side. 

Fear, like anger, is a feeling in reference to what happens. 
When it seems to have an individual for its object, closer obser- 
vation will discover that it really refers to the effects which the 
agent may cause. Both anger and fear give rise to self- 
protective! activity, but, while the former disposes the indi- 
vidual to confront an evil and assert himself against it, the 
latter impels him to protect himself by avoiding what he is not 
able to resist. When fear is described as a pathological phe- 
nomenon, it is evident that the emotion as such is confounded 
with terror. The latter only appears, however, when the 
stimulus is too great for the stimulus-capacity of the indi- 
vidual. It is unquestionably pathological, therefore, but it is 
largely the mere result of excessive stimulus, and only partially 
an emotion. Normal fear is not accompanied by general dis- 
coérdination or inhibition, and its influence on conduct can 
scarcely be disputed. It may be added that slight fears which 
are barely perceptible may have most important results. The 
practical efficiency of an emotion depends, not merely on its 
strength, but also on the absence of opposing forces. 

We may now proceed to examine those complex states into 
which fear enters as one element among others. Dread is a 
calm and concentrated fear permeated with awe. Consterna- 
tion is a blending of fear with astonishment or amazement. 
Anxiety is strain and oscillation of attention, with uneasiness 
and intermittent fear. It appears when the chances for and 
against some event of importance cannot be determined with 
certainty. Attention passes continually from the one alternative 


1 * Self" must here be taken to cover all that the individual is interested in. 
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to the other, though the adverse chances always occupy a 
prominent place. Apprehension is a species of tentative fear. 
It implies that, while the adverse alternative seems probable, 
the remaining element of uncertainty prevents the emotion 
from gaining a firm footing. Alarm is surprise followed by 
fear, or anxiety, or both. Misgiving is sudden self-distrust, 
usually attended by some degree of fear. 

Hope is defined by Descartes as “a disposition of the soul 
to persuade itself that the thing which it desires will come 
to pass.””! Sometimes this is all that the word signifies, but 
there is also a definite mental state to which the name is fre- 
quently attached. This may be described as a condition of 
expectancy, but not of direct expectation, in which we await 
some issue with the pleasurable yet uneasy consciousness that 
the wished-for result is a possibility. The desired event is not 
regarded as certain, but the possibility that it may happen is 
uppermost in the mind. The favorable alternative usually 
gains this predominance, apart from all calculation of chances 
or effort of attention, on account of the natural unwillingness 
to face the possibility of evil. Still, the fact that the desirable 
result is not assured, is necessarily recognized, and hope thus 
involves an element of uncertainty and a tendency to alternate 
with sadness or fear. Hope is, therefore, not a peculiar feeling 
in reference to an object; in itself it is simply expectancy to- 
gether with uncertain pleasure. 

The so-called ‘fear’ which is the correlative of hope is totally 
different from real fear ; it is a state of expectancy, in which 
we look forward to the future with the unpleasing conscious- 
ness that some undesirable event is possible. Hope alternates 
with genuine fear, however, more frequently than with its 
counterpart, and this is inevitable in the nature of things. A 
possible evil arouses some emotion which prompts to action 
which will protect the individual from it, and, since hope refers 
to some doubtful issue beyond our power, when the evil 
possibility is prominent we have at once the conditions of fear, 
namely, threatened evil and sense of powerlessness. But hope 


l Cousin’s ed., iv, p. 177. 
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and fear do not correspond, although the former frequently 
gives place to the latter. They do not belong to the same 
order of mental facts, as the preceding analysis has made 
manifest. 

Disappointment appears when an event happens which is 
contrary to our hopes or wishes. In addition to the hedonic 
factor, there is present a vivid sense of the conflict between 
the wished-for and the actual, and also a feeling of discord due 
to the lack of codrdination between the individual and the real. 
Despair is conditioned bythe conviction that some evil is unavoid- 
able, and is constituted by the hedonic effect and the practical 
attitude which are thereby occasioned. The behavior which is 
most characteristic of despair is passive expectancy without 
acquiescence or submission, for this is the immediate effect of 
the extinction of hope. It may give place, however, either 
to resignation, or to a reckless activity, which implies as little 
hope of result as fear of consequences. 

3. In hate, ill-feeling, and dislike there is a feeling towards 
the agent which, for want of a more convenient general term, 
may be called ‘ill-feeling.’ The necessary conditions of this 
emotion are present whenever the object is regarded as the 
source of effects which are felt as objectionable. The effects 
in question may be actual or possible, directly or indirectly due 
to the agent, and may affect ourselves or those in whom we are 
interested. What the individual objects to, depends on his nature 
and on circumstances. A person may be disliked on account of 
his virtues or for the benefits he confers. Ill-feeling, therefore, 
is not always due to injury or harm; the object need not be ma- 
lignant or harmful, but simply the source of objectionable results. 
It must be noted, however, that ill-feeling, like any other reaction, 
does not always appear when its conditions are present. It 
may be inhibited on specific occasions by the presence of other 
emotions, or by the influence which considerations of prudence 
or justice gradually acquire. As development progresses, the 
range of the emotion becomes more and more restricted. 
Thus ill-feeling comes to be regarded as uncalled for, if the 


objectionable occurrence does not presuppose intention on the 
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part of the cause. It is felt in these circumstances that the 
connection between the agent and the effect may be ignored, 
since the relation is in a sense accidental and does not imply 
active hostility. It is partly for this reason that ill-feeling 
towards inanimate things tends to disappear. 

Both ill-feeling and anger may be described as self-assertive 
emotions. The difference in the modes of behavior which are 
characteristic of each, corresponds to the distinction between 
their conditions and objects. While anger prompts to self 
assertion against some event, ill-feeling leads to self-assertion 
against some other individual. The value of this duality in 
self-assertive emotion is obvious. It is not always sufficient 
to deal with the event; as a rule, it is advantageous to turn to 
the agent. Hence it is important that there should be, in 
addition to the feeling in reference to the event, a direct 
feeling towards the agent, guiding our conduct in regard to it. 
I)l-feeling, therefore, is not in itself an aromalous or pathological 
phenomenon. Though it leads to ‘malevolent’ activity, it may 
be justifiable, and it undoubtedly has a useful and important 
function in the life of the individual and of the race. 

We may now indicate the distinctions between dislike, ill- 
feeling as ordinarily understood, and hate; and also analyze 
the more complex states known as ‘envy’ and ‘jealousy.’ 
Dislike! is the mild emotion which is called forth when the 
actual or possible events associated with the object are not of 
vital importance. Sometimes it appears when the agent sug- 
gests objectionable potentialities in a vague and indefinite way. 
As the emotional element is weak, the hedonic accompaniment 
is relatively strong, and the term ‘dislike’ has come to denote 
the complex state rather than the feeling-attitude as such 
We speak, it is true, of ‘intense dislike,’ but the fact thus 
indicated is indistinguishable from what we usually call ‘ill 
feeling.’ The latter is more intense than dislike, and is evoked 
when the results ascribed to the agent are of considerable 
importance. Hate is ill-feeling in its most concentrated and 

1 At times ‘ dislike’ seems to mean mild repugnance, but usually it signifies 


ill-feeling. 
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permanent form. Though it may be aroused on insufficient 
provocation, it really presupposes that the object is regarded as 
essentially and continuously hostile or noxious. This explains 
why the intensity and the permanence of hate are really inde- 
pendent of the amount of injury actually received. 

The word ‘envy’ sometimes signifies the mere desire or wish 
to raise ourselves to the level of another who has made us aware 
of our relative inferiority. Occasionally the term implies irrita- 
tion on account of the superiority of some one, together with 
an unpleasant though unavowed sense of inferiority. Usually, 
however, ‘envy’ designates a more sinister state, which contains 
the pain of inferiority, irritation, and a large amount of ill- 
feeling towards the individual who affects us disagreeably by 
the mere fact of his superiority. In such circumstances there 
is no desire or wish directed primarily to the attainment of the 
envied good. The prominent factors in the total state are ill- 
feeling and pain, and consequently the objects most strongly 
desired are the injury of the objectionable individual and the 
removal of the pain. Both ends, however, may be attained at 
once, for the individual is injured if the good in question is 
destroyed, its existence denied, or its value lessened in the 
eyes of others. Hence the pain and the emotion usually com- 
bine their forces, as it were, and produce one strong desire. 
‘Jealousy’ is another ambiguous term. It usually denotes a 
complex state which includes (1) fear that the desire to attain 
or retain some highly valued good will be thwarted, (2) ill- 
feeling towards the agent concerned, (3) intermittent irritation. 
Sometimes the word is used to indicate a permanent condition 
of excessive and irritable watchfulness in regard to our own 
interests. Jealousy in all its forms is differentiated from envy 
by the absence of the consciousness of inferiority. 

Liking, good-fecling, gratitude, pity, and affection involve the 
emotion of kindly feeling towards an object. We are kindly 
disposed towards any agent that we regard as actually or 
potentially beneficial to ourselves or to those with whom we 
sympathize. But the emotion may also be spontaneous, and 
may thus be directed towards an 0’ ject without any reference 
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. to its specific nature. This is evident in the case of those who 


have inherited or acquired a kindly disposition. Such persons 
| ‘overflow’ with kindness and are delighted to find an opportu- 
nity of exercising it. This implies that the emotional reaction 


| has become so ingrained in the nature of the individual that a , 
. need is felt of reacting in that way. While the opposite dis- | 
|| position is possible, it rarely develops, and can never thrive to 
the same extent. The reasons for this are obvious.  Il-feeling, 
though useful and necessary on certain occasions, is manifestly 
detrimental to the individual if it is habitual and spontaneous | 
) It is a species of surgical remedy, and is misplaced and injuri- 
) ous unless there is a special call for it. On the other hand, | 
the kindly temperament is usually advantageous to its pos- 
sessor, since kindness begets kindness, or at all events tends 


s to disarm hostility. Further, though ill-feeling may at times 
-_ be distinctly pleasurable, it presupposes discord, and is thus 
4 / on the whole attended with unpleasantness. Kindly feeling, on 


i. the contrary, implies harmony, and is in consequence primarily 

pleasurable. This is so true that good nature and selfishness 
. may be associated, the former being a part of the latter. 
i Indeed, the forces which work against ill-feeling and in favor 
| of its opposite are so strong that the kindly disposition is not 
. merely an occasional individual temperament, but, in a modified 
| form, has come to be a race characteristic. As a general rule, 

we feel kindly disposed towards our fellow beings until by their 
| actions they declare themselves to be hostile or noxious. It 


is possible, of course, that an individual may temporarily or 
| even permanently adopt the other attitude, and it is evident 
that one who is wrapped up in self will rarely manifest this 
: spontaneous good-feeling, but the limitations and exceptions 
which must be made do not invalidate the general rule. Indeed, 


. the truth of the latter must be assumed to account for the 
existence of many facts that would otherwise be wholly unin- 


> telligible. No human being is an atom so impenetrable that 
. he is incapable of compassion for those who are in distress. 

| Even the most selfish mortal may be pained by a great calamity 
which affects others, and roused to indignation on account of 
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injustice that does not in the remotest degree concern himself. 
But the good or ill which befalls others gives rise to sympa- 
thetic pleasure, pain, or emotion, only if we feel kindly dis- 
posed towards them, for kindly feeling expands the self and in 
proportion to its intensity makes us identify our interests with 
those of others. Similarly, pity is inexplicable unless we assume 
a general attitude of good-will. In no other way is it possible 
to understand why mere need or distress should call forth a 
special degree of kindly feeling. 

The actions and tendencies which are conditioned by this 
emotion must be carefully distinguished from those which 
spring from the pleasure which so frequently accompanies it. 
The desire for intercourse with the object which is involved in 
liking and affection, is due to the fact that the presence of the 
object is a source of pleasure. The emotion as such prompts 
to activity on behalf of the individual who inspires it. Even 
if it is too weak to produce any positive result, it yet has a nega- 
tive influence which works to the advantage of the object. 

The different instances of this emotion may now be briefly 
discussed. Liking is a moderate degree of kindly feeling 
associated with pleasure. As a conscious fact it is distin- 
guished from spontaneous good-feeling by the relative strength 
of its hedonic concomitant. Gratitude is the kindly feeling 
towards one who has of his own accord done something for the 
individual’s advantage which could not be demanded as a right. 
The consciousness of the fact that disinterested kindness has 
been offered unites with the emotional element to give charac- 
ter to the total state, and at times there is in addition a feel- 
ing which partakes of the nature of humility. Pity may be 
analyzed into sympathetic sorrow or sadness and kindly feeling 
towards the individual in distress.!. The relative prominence 
of the two factors varies with circumstances. Affection is the 
counterpart of hate. The brevity of our discussion prevents 
us from enumerating in detail the special circumstances under 
which affection may originate, but some of them have already 
been indicated. It is necessary to state, however, that specific 


1 Cf. Descartes, Ziuvres, Cousin’s ed., iv, p. 191. 
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differences in conditions do not alter the emotional element as 
such, though they affect the character of the concomitants with 
yj which the emotion is at different times associated. 


4. Disgust, aversion, abhorrence, detestation, horror, are all 


emotions of repugnance. They are feelings in reference to 
some object which is regarded as repulsive, and give rise 

to actions of withdrawal or avoidance. The object is not 
an event, but an agent considered merely as repulsive, and not 
as a source of events affecting ourselves. The events which 
are due to the object, gud repulsive, tend to cause anger 
| or fear, and when we think of the agent as the cause of such 
. events, ill-feeling tends to appear. The latter statement must 
| i be supplemented by the remark that this tendency will not 
be realized if the repugnance is strong, for ill-feeling and 


repugnance are in a measure antagonistic. This only means, | 

ql | however, that when the repulsive agent as such is cognized as | 
the source of events affecting ourselves, the repugnance may be | 

so strong that it inhibits the ill-feeling which would otherwise 
) exist. The relation between ill-feeling and repugnance is some- 
what similar to that which exists between anger and _ fear. 
| Both anger and ill-feeling rouse activity against something, 
’ ; while repugnance and fear lead to actions of withdrawal. The 
emotions which refer to an event seem to have their paral- 
o lels among the emotions directed towards an agent. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that repugnance is distinct from 

. mere dissatisfaction. The former is differentiated from the 
| latter by its character as a conscious state, as well as by the 
nature of its conditions and results. The contrast between 
the behavior which is characteristic of each is specially marked. 
al Disgust is repugnance for the physically repulsive, and is 
| therefore accompanied by actual or reproduced organic sensa- 
tions. In moral disgust these sensations are suggested by 
analogy. Aversion, as ordinarily understood, is not merely the 
r practical attitude of repugnance, but a feeling-attitude of a 
| certain intensity. Detestation! is repugnance accompanied by 
1 Though the term properly implies repugnance, it is sometimes used to signify 


intense ill-feeling 
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intermittent ill-feeling. Abhorrence is merely intense repug- 
nance. Horror arises when the object is repulsive in an 
extraordinary degree. It involves general organic and mental 
disturbance, and thus resembles terror. The similarity is in- 
creased by the fact that in both cases the emotional element 
as such is overshadowed by its concomitants. There is also a 
resemblance between the modes of behavior characteristic of 
fear and repugnance. Moreover, since horror is often accompa- 
nied by the feeling of powerlessness, it may at times involve an 
element of fear. 

5. Admiration and scorn are the peculiar emotional reactions 
which are conditioned by the recognition of worth and unworthi- 
ness respectively. They thus refer to some object which is 
considered as in some sense a real source of events and not as 
a mere medium of transmission; for that which simply transmits 
what it receives from without may have positive or negative 
value, but cannot be described as worthy or unworthy. Scorn 
and admiration are true aesthetic emotions, inasmuch as they 
have absolutely no connection with practical considerations. All 
emotions give rise to activity that may be called disinterested, 
but these are disinterested in their origin. We admire or scorn 
an object, not on account of its actual or possible effects, but 
because it is what it is. That the practical relations of the 
object are perfectly irrelevant, can be easily proved. We may 
admire a friend who benefits us, or an opponent who brings our 
hopes to grief; and we may scorn a rival for his incapacity even 
if this has rendered our own success possible. The modes 
of behavior which are peculiar to these emotions exhibit the 
same dissociation from the practical. Scorn prompts to disre- 
spectful treatment of the object, and the opposite holds true of 
admiration. 

Scorn is frequently accompanied by anger and almost inva- 
riably by pride. The connection between scorn and pride is 
so natural that it tends to obscure the true nature of the 
former. Contempt implies that the unworthy object is ineffect- 
ive from lack of power, and accordingly originates a form of 


1 Hume, 7reatise, Selby-Bigge ed., p. 390. 
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conduct which is specifically distinct from that of scorn, 
though generically the same. It is naturally cooler and calmer 
than ordinary scorn, and is less apt to be associated with anger 
or pride. Disdain is simply a haughty mode of behavior with 
a modified scorn in the background. Scorn, disdain, and con- 
tempt, as commonly understood, are complex states, and as such 
are distinguishable from one another. When they are analyzed, 
however, they are found to contain the same feeling in refer- 
ence to the unworthy. The term ‘scorn’ seems to be the most 
appropriate designation for this emotional element. 

Admiration may contain humility, though the relation between 
the two is not so intimate as that which exists between scorn 
and pride. It has usually an appreciable hedonic coloring, for 
it is rarely violent, and the aesthetic pleasure which it involves 
can therefore come to consciousness. The most frequent con- 
comitant of this emotion is wonder, since admiration is most 
readily excited by an object which exhibits worth in an extraor- 
dinary degree, and thus frequently refers to something which 
we do not fully understand. Indeed, the term sometimes 
signifies wonder and pleasure, or wonder, pleasure, and satis- 
faction. This is true of the so-called ‘admiration’ for the 
beautiful and the inanimate, unless there is an implied reference 
to the worth of some agent. The real emotion of worth, how- 
ever, must be sharply differentiated from wonder and satisfac- 
tion. Admiration is not necessarily accompanied by wonder, 
nor is the latter always associated with the former. Wonder 
may be aroused by extraordinary unworthiness as well as by 
striking worth, and is in consequence not always so complimen 
tary as admiration. In the case of satisfaction, also, the dis 
tinction is not less clear. We are satisfied with a thing on 
account of its relation to us; we admire an object solely because 
it is what it is. It is evident, too, that ‘to admire’ and ‘to be 
satisfied with’ are entirely different mental states. 

6. Pride is usually taken to mean a permanent disposition, 
and as such does not concern us here. As a momentary state 
it may contain pleasure and self-satisfaction dependent on the 


sense of personal importance or worth. Habitual satisfaction 
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with self is called ‘conceit.’ While a high estimate of self 
may be dynamic, conceit is always static, since satisfaction 
inhibits all activity in reference to its object. Self-com- 
placency is “a positive enjoyment in dwelling upon our own 
merits and belongings.”’! It is essentially hedonic, and must 
be distinguished from self-satisfaction. Vanity is delight in, 
and desire for, the approbation of others. Humility is a con- 
sciousness of inferiority or relative unimportance, along with 
acquiescence in this state of affairs. It therefore excludes 
self-dissatisfaction, and is not markedly unpleasant. Shame 
proper is primarily hedonic; it is the peculiarly disagreeable 
consciousness of degradation in the eyes of our fellows or of 
an ideal spectator. It is usually accompanied by embarrassment 
and confusion, 7.¢., by discoérdination and general disturbance. 
It is evident from what has been said that the self-feelings, though 
they may be accompanied by emotion, do not constitute any 
specific feeling-attitude. This seems inevitable when we remem- 
ber that the self must take its place as one object among others 
before we can have any feeling in regard to it. 

7. The intellectual feelings which require most careful 
treatment are surprise, astonishment, and wonder. Surprise is 
conditioned by the appearance of the unexpected, and is thus 
distinct from the mere feeling of novelty. The unlooked-for oc- 
currence causes an abrupt stoppage in the intellectual activity 
going on at the moment ; and, since it is not merely new but 
contrary to expectation, it also produces a more or less violent 
disturbance of previous adjustments. The sense of shock is, 
therefore, the characteristic element in surprise. Another con- 
stituent is the awareness of the fact that the unexpected has 
happened, and at times an element of bewilderment may also be 
present. Astonishment is excited, not by the unexpected as such, 
but by the utterly unaccountable. Astonishment may follow sur- 
prise, for the unexpected may turn out to be, for the time at least, 
absolutely unaccountable. The former, however, does not 
necessarily imply any previous expectation; hence it is not 
always preceded by the shock of surprise, and may develop 


1 Bain, Hmotions and Will, p. 206. 
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gradually. It is the state of mind in which we feel that some- 
thing is totally beyond our comprehension, and in which the 
recalcitrant element so dominates consciousness that we do not 
make any effort to render it intelligible. Wonder arises on the 
presentation of something that we do not fully understand, but 
which does not seem in itself unaccountable or unintelligible. 
The object is partly or vaguely understood, or, at all events, 
is felt to have intelligible relations to what we already know. 
Hence the characteristic feature of wonder is a vague groping, 
more imaginative than ratiocinative; and behind this dim 
questioning stands as a background the consciousness of the 
present obscurity of the object. Wonder is closely allied to 
curiosity and yet distinguishable from it. The sense of present 
ignorance is implicit in curiosity rather than explicit, while in 
wonder it influences the mind to such an extent that indolent 
imaginative conjectures take the place of active and definite 
inquiries. In short, curiosity is the desire to know definitely, 
while wonder is an abiding sense of present ignorance united 
with vague imaginative questioning. Wonder thus remains 
in the region of the dim and mysterious, and, while it may 
give place to active curiosity, the transition is often prevented 
by indolence or by the charm which vagueness and shadow 
sometimes possess. The relation between wonder and admi- 
ration has already been indicated. It is manifest that surprise, 
astonishment, wonder, and curiosity are not feelings in reference 
toan object. Curiosity is merely intellectual desire, and wonder 
is primarily intellectual. The chief elements in surprise and 
astonishment are disturbance and inhibition, and the other 
factors are intellectual. These states may be succeeded or 
accompanied by emotion, but in themselves are not emotional. 
The other so-called ‘intellectual emotions,’ such as the pain of 
contradiction and the pleasure of discovering identity in differ- 
ence, are purely hedonic, and need not be discussed. 

The aesthetic, moral, and religious feelings may be briefly 
dismissed. It can easily be proved that there is no special 
aesthetic emotion. A beautiful object excites pleasure and 
satisfaction directly, and by its associations gives rise to other 
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hedonic and emotional states. The direct factor in the feeling 
of beauty evidently does not involve any peculiar feeling-attitude 
towards the beautiful object; and, as might be expected, the 
same holds true of the indirect element. The feeling of the sub- 
lime may be analyzed into pleasure-pain and awe. The latter 
is simply the impression produced by an agent of overwhelm- 
ing power. It is not a feeling in reference to an object, but 
a way in which we are affected. The feeling of the ludicrous 
is purely hedonic. In the case of the moral feelings the absence 
of any special moral emotion is still more marked. The moral 
emotions are nothing more than the ordinary emotions arising 
under specified circumstances. The religious sentiment is ob- 
viously a complex, the constituent elements of which differ with 
the individual and with circumstances. It may include joy, 
fear, affection, admiration in its highest form, humility, and 
awe. At the present stage of development the most dis- 
tinctively religious feeling is probably reverence, and this may 
be analyzed into affection and humility. 

The primary emotions, therefore, seem to be the following : 
satisfaction, dissatisfaction; anger; fear; ill-feeling, kindly feel- 
ing; repugnance; scorn, admiration. Each of these emotions 
is qualitatively distinct from the others, arises under special con- 


ditions, and has a characteristic function. Davip Irons 
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DISCUSSION. 
THOUGHT AND IMAGERY. 


In his admirable treatise on Analytic Psychology, the distinguished 
editor of Mind has advocated a theory, touching the relation of 
thought and imagery, to which I have already taken exception in a 
previous issue of this Review.’ I know well how easy it is to misin- 
terpret an author concerning a matter of this kind, and | shall on 
that account be the more ready to adopt, so far as possible, Mr. 
Stout’s own courteous avoidance of mere polemic, while traversing 
briefly the intrinsic merits of the doctrine at stake, z.c., the doctrine 
that we have imageless thoughts. 

The following sentences contain Mr. Stout’s most striking state- 
ment of his position. “ ... An imageless thought is no absurdity, 
however opposed such a conception may be to the hardened preju- 
dice of those who have accustomed themselves to regard conscious- 
ness as a kind of picture gallery, or as a magic lantern in which the 
slides displace each other in rapid Succession. There is no absurdity 
in supposing a mode of presentational consciousness which is not 
composed of visual, auditory, tactual, and other experiences derived 
from and in some degree resembling in quality the sensations of the 
special senses ; and there is no absurdity in supposing such modes of 
consciousness to possess a representative value or significance for 
thought, analogous in some degree to that which attaches to images, 
just as revived images may have a representative value in some 
degree comparable to that of sense-perceptions, in spite of very great 
differences in respect of distinctness, vividness, and quality.” * 
These words occur in connection with a discussion of the psycho- 
logical process involved in the apprehension of a word, it being 
asserted that such apprehension is clearly cognitive in nature and is 
with equal certainty unaccompanied in many instances by imagery. 
Obviously, therefore, the issue involved does not in any way hinge 
upon the question as to whether the cognitive aspect of conscious- 
ness ever becomes zero, so that affective or conative aspects alone 
remain in evidence. The very essence of Mr. Stout’s contention 
rests upon the cognitive and rational characteristics of his image- 
less thought, and we are accordingly left with the task of weighing the 
evidence for a presentational form of consciousness entirely divorced 
from imagery. 

1 Vol. vi, pp. 534 f. 2 Analytic Psychology, vol. i, pp. 85 ff 
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Now, if we examine the processes characterizing the perception of 
a spoken or written word, we find psychologists practically agreed 
that the sense-impression in such a case is accompanied by “. . . an 
escort of revived sensations, the whole aggregate of actual and 
revived sensations being solidified or ‘integrated’ into the form of a 
percept... .”' At this rate, then, any complete act of perception 
depends on the revivability of old imagery. I cannot convince my- 
self just how far Mr. Stout accedes to this doctrine, but, whatever his 
view, it is another phase of the matter which most enlists his interest 
at this point. Even granting that in the sense just indicated imagery 
is really involved in the specific act of perception or apprehension, it 
still remains true that the plain man never thinks for an instant of 
referring his immediate perception of a word to any such revived 
;uagery. The word seen or heard is for him a purely objective thing, 
and has, as immediately felt, no reference whatever to the past. Any 
imagery that may be present, is clearly of the implicit type. When, 
however, it comes to the question of an explicit and definite under- 
standing of a word, then one finds that, whereas, if pressed to define 
what a word means, various images, auditory, visual, motor, and what 
not, may be discerned crowding in on the mind, it is none the less 
patent that, when the same word is heard or seen in connection with 
other words in a sentence, in a majority of instances no such definite 
imagery appears to attach to it, or, if it does, it is often totally irrele- 
vant. Despite this asserted lack of imagery, and in the face of this 
irrelevant, sporadic imagery, the word is nevertheless understood, 
whereupon it is concluded that for certain cognitive processes, at least, 
imagery is a needless luxury. This conclusion appears to me to 
overlook certain essential facts and to misinterpret others. A brief 
statement of the processes which introspection reveals in my own 


case 


and I have reason to think my experience is common to a 
large number of persons —will at least reveal the inadequacy and 
incompleteness of such an account. 

When listening to a speaker, as well as when engaged in reading 
myself, observation discloses as the content of my consciousness a 
series of cognitive states closely resembling those which Professor 
james has so tellingly denominated ‘ substantive’ and ‘transitive.’ 
In just the same way in which it has so clearly been shown that the 
perception of a single word does not necessitate the separate percep- 
tion of each of the constituent letters, does the apprehension of a 
clause or sentence come more or less as a whole with a background 


1 Sully, Outlines of Psychology, p. 153- 
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of imagery, which belongs not to the understanding of any single 
word in isolation from the others, but, rather, to the understanding of 
the sentence as a whole. The imagery involved when the word is 
experienced apart from other words, is often quite different from that 
characterizing it as a member of a sentence, if, indeed, it chances in 
the latter case to have amy imagery attaching predominantly to it, 
in distinction from the whole of which it is a part. Only logically, if 
at all, can the word be referred to as the same word under such 
diverse conditions as these. Psychologically, there are many reasons 
why it is by no means the same word. When the process is that of 
apprehending a sentence, I find in my own case the imagery involved 
is frequently constituted by a matrix of vague, shifting, auditory 
word images, in which some significant word is likely to be most 
prominent, and which is accompanied by a tingling sense of irradiat- 
ing meaning, which, if the sentence comes to a full stop, is likely to 
work itself out in associated images of a fairly definite type. Into 
this vague matrix of auditory, or sometimes visual, imagery, an image 
apparently suggested by some individual word in the sentence, as 
distinct from the suggestion of the sentence as a whole, will occa- 
sionally inject itself, and such imagery is perhaps more often than 
not irrelevant, as Mr. Stout says. But it is precisely these images 
attaching to individual words which we ought not to look for, when 
seeking the imagery functionally involved in apprehending phrases 
or sentences. I find, accordingly, that waxing and waning imagery 
of the kind described, interpretative or symbolic of the sentences, 
constitutes the relatively substantive or static states of mind, while 
the transitive states appear to consist in a complex of sensations of 
delicately adjusted strains and tensions in the muscles of the chest, 
neck, and face. The dim perceptions of these peripheral conditions 
apparently furnish almost the whole cognitive content of conscious- 
ness during the subsidence of one group of imagery and the emer- 
gence of the next. I need hardly add that these periods of relative 
prominence of peripheral conditions are marked by a distinctively 
anticipatory attitude, which enables them to blend with the subse- 
quent imagery without any sense of irrelevancy. Indeed, it is just this 
fixating of attention preliminary to the appearance of the significant 
imagery, which constitutes the intrinsic function of these transitive 
states. At this point least of all, however, could the conscious con- 
ditions be spoken of as presentational states underived from the 
sensations of the special senses. 

In the case of apprehending language, whether through the eye or 
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the ear, one obvious reason that we do not detect the images readily, 
is because those most ‘frequently employed in such connections are 
the word images themselves. If the sentence supplies one or two 
words capable of serving in apprehension as symbolic of the sen- 
tence, then, because the words are actually present in a perceptual 
act, or, at all events, were present an instant before, the difficulty of 
recognizing the presence of the word as a real, independent image, 
and not a mere percept, is immensely enhanced. As a test of this, 
we may notice that the instant we stop reading and begin to reflect 
upon what we have read, we are beset by a cloud of images of vari- 
ous kinds. ‘This difficulty is greatly increased by the very function 
of the word, which brings it about that as an independent thing it 
possesses a most numerous body of associates, each of which in its 
tendency to redintegration is likely to inhibit others, so that a rela- 
tively static condition may be induced in which we are left for an 
instant with the bare word itself. In those cases where we hang 
upon the dying sound of the word or its fading visual character- 
istics, without clear-cut imagery dissevered from the perceptual 
process itself, there is often present, as a highly important accom- 
paniment, a definite (quasi-affective) attitude of familiarity with the 
word, and a feeling of placid conviction that at any moment the 
explicit associates which give it meaning could, if necessary, be sum- 
moned before us.WMeanwhile we have certainly not been confronted 
by a presentational form of consciousness underived from the senses. 
In my own case, at least, such conditions approximate the transitive 
states already described. Nor am I, in my statement of what I find 
introspectively to be true of myself, denying the force which belongs 
in some instances to Hobbes’ contention (cited with disapproval by 
Mr. Stout) that much of our use of language is essentially automatic, 
and as such involves only the dimmest and most evanescent imagery. 
At all events, I can discover no reason why this group of activities 
employed in connection with language, should form an exception to 
the general tendency toward automatic habits. This is not to say 
that a rigid automatism could ever supervene, so long as the func- 
tion of language remains what it is at present. Only let it not be 
overlooked that, just in the degree in which unconscious automatic 
processes interpolate themselves in the stream of our consciousness, 
do we lose all right to speak of thought at all in the proper sense, 
and a fortiori of presentational forms of thought. 

Turning to the more complex stages of cognitive process, we again 
meet with various forms of imagery. Inasmuch as judgment and 
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reasoning are by common consent concerned with the manipulation 
and development of concepts, we may content ourselves with an 
examination of conception as representative of the higher cognitive 
activities. Here, too, Mr. Stout distrusts the indispensability of the 
image, for he says: “On the other hand, the conceptual synthesis 
itself is relatively independent of the image, which may either be 
extremely vague or wholly absent.”"' Speaking once more for 
myself, I find my concepts, as concrete psychological events occur- 
ring at certain definite times, constituted by images clear or vague as 
the case may be. Occasionally they are blended with processes 
involving perception of peripheral conditions, as described in connec- 
tion with transitive states. They often shift, and are by no means 
the same at different times. Indeed, there is no necessity that they 
should be, representing as they do simply a medium for the perform- 
ance of a certain function, ze, the function of meaning a definite 
thing. ‘Thus the image which serves me in using the concept ‘ jus- 
tice’ is sometimes a visual image of a statue of justice and sometimes 
simply the auditory word image. 

It happens that I have for some little time been gathering statistics 
on the imagery of concepts. Provisional as my present material is, | 
find an overwhelming preponderance of the persons examined able 
to discover images underlying their concepts. ‘The few remaining 
cases I have thought fairly attributable to one of two causes, either 
poorly trained introspective powers, or failure to recognize the psy 
chological content as a concept because imbedded in a quasi-percep- 
tual state. An illustration will make this last point clearer. I know 
a person whose imagery is largely motor, for whom the concept ‘equa- 
tion,’ as a concrete entity existing at a given moment of time and 
apart from its function as meaning a certain experience, is largely 
made up of sensations of muscular strains by means of which a form 
ot stable equilibrium is temporarily established, not wholly unfit to 
serve asa symbol of the balance of the equation. If such an account 
seems fantastic and unreal, one has only to recall the complicated 
number-forms by means of which many persons accomplish their nu- 
merical computations, to realize how utterly disparate function and 
content may be. In such a case as that of our illustration, where 
introspection may long look in vain for pure imagery divorced from 
immediately present sensuous elements, there is still nothing that can 
by any stretch of imagination or terminology be spoken of as a presen- 
tational form of consciousness underived from the senses. 


1 Analytic Psychology, vol. ii, p. 210 
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In working out a troublesome problem, it is often the periods rep- 
resenting the transition states with their content of sensations of 
adjustment that are most intense. But this simply means that the 
interstices of thought, as representative, are filled in by processes 
involving mere awareness of bodily conditions. ‘The actual advance 
is always marked by a resolution of these strains and inhibitions 
characterizing the bodily attitude in an image or group of images 
temporarily satisfactory. 

To bring our considerations together, it appears, then, that even 
in the case upon which Mr. Stout seems most willing to rest his doc- 
trine and the one which led to Burke’s famous passage upon the 
matter, we shall (1) find imagery, if we look in the right place. This 
imagery will be of an independent type, and not merely such as 
enters into the solidified percept, but such as must be sought in con- 
nection with the apprehension of the perceptual units, be they words, 
phrases, or sentences. If we look to the isolated, individual words 
in the sentence, we shall probably meet with irrelevant imagery or 
else find nothing at all. The introspective process will be baffled. 
(2) The fact that so much of the imagery involved in the case under 
consideration is itself word imagery, which is swamped in the mere 
perceptual process of seeing or hearing, accounts for the difficulty of 
detecting it introspectively. This difficulty is augmented by the ten- 
dency of the multitudinous associates of any one word to inhibit 
each other, and so leave only the dim image of the word itself, plus 
the feeling of familiarity with it. (3) Our positive ground for 
assuming the presence of the image is twofold: first, the very 
origin of cognitive consciousness through the action of the senses ; 
second, the fact that accurate introspection always reveals the image 
explicit or implicit. (4) In so far as an image is simply a symbol of 
certain experiences, great dimness in it is still compatible with its 
correct use within limits. One of the simplest of such cases is 
realized in mere apprehension or recognition, which, as experience 
develops, may readily tend under certain limiting conditions toward 
automatism. (5) We can attribute no infe//igib/e origin to a form of 
presentation underived from the senses, nor does it appear how an 
individual who might by chance be fitted out with only such presen- 
tational material as is afforded by the senses, could ever get a glim- 
mering of what the former is like. A Kantian noumenon turning up 
in the midst of a well-behaved lot of phenomena could not be a 


greater anomaly, nor more out of place. James RowLAND ANGELL. 
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Philosophy of Knowledge; an Inquiry into the Nature, Limits, 
and Validity of Human Cognitive Faculty. By Georce TRuMBULL 
Lapp, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897. — pp. xv, 614. 


Possibly because the issues at stake are more momentous, few 
philosophical critics find themselves in a position to be as generous 
as the great composer who, when reviewing the work of a colleague 
much his junior, began with the words: “ Hats off, gentlemen, a 
genius!” Yet there are occasions, even in philosophy, when simi- 
lar generosity may be by no means out of place; when, for instance, 
as in the case of the present work, one can fittingly open with the 
phrase: “ Hats off, gentlemen, a pioneer!” As in his Z/ements of 
Physiological Psychology, his Introduction to Philosophy, and his Out- 
lines of Phystological Psychology, so in his latest work Professor Ladd 
keeps to his ré/e of opening out new fields in a manner which may 
well put younger — and, as I fear they sometimes deem themselves, 
more modern—men to shame. In these circumstances one can 
sympathize with the author’s prefatory statement, and be prepared to 
permit deductions, if not in the interests of a man, then in those of 
the subject and its progress. “I should probably have found my 
self-imposed task somewhat less troublesome if I had more prede- 
cessors among modern writers on philosophy in English. But, so far 
as I am aware, there are none from whom any help is to be derived. 
In Germany a considerable number of books, with the title Zrenn¢é- 
nissichre, or some similar title, have recently appeared; and German 
works on logic and systematic philosophy have generally the merit 
of dealing in a more thorough way with the epistemological problem, 
whenever they touch its sensitive points, than is customary in Eng- 
land or this country. Now and then a French writer, too, has 
afforded a hint or suggestion of which I have availed myself. So 
far as these helps have been consciously received, they have been 
acknowledged in the few references of the text. But I think it is 
fair to ask that this book should be regarded as, much more exclu- 
sively than often occurs, the outcome of its author’s own reflections 
over the difficult questions it essays to answer. It asks and should 
receive the treatment due to a pioneer work” (vii, viii). No doubt 
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a carping critic might easily reply that since Locke, nay, since Plato, 
epistemological problems have been under discussion ; yet systematic, 
and so far isolated, treatment dates from Kant, and is still sadly to 
seek in English. 

From this point of view, then, many of the defects incident to the 
discussion may be discounted. And there are two other reasons 
which, as any careful reader of the book must admit, back Professor 
Ladd’s contention. In the first place, he is everywhere hampered 
by the enormous additions to our knowledge made by the positive 
sciences during the last fifty years, and more particularly by the 
undigested condition in which the results, to say nothing of the 
presuppositions, still remain. Secondly, changes in the philosophi- 
cal field itself witnessed by him in the course of his career often — 
and sometimes when he is unconscious of it — restrict his freedom. 
The movement “ back to Kant”’ that succeeded the Hegelian domi- 
nation has not yet lost its momentum, ‘True, the force is not now 
what it once was, and Professor Ladd seems to be dominated at one 
time by the reaction, at another by the tendency at present in prog- 
ress to move in other directions. In connection with this he appears 
to be swayed by Lotze, and especially by some of his weaker posi- 
tions, to an extent which many would now deplore. To this last 
influence mainly I trace some pronouncements which I find myself 
wholly unable to interpret, statements to which, from an epistemo- 
logical point of view, no meaning can be attached, as I think. For 
example, if epistemology be in any sense effective, how can “ Zran- 
scendent entities and principles ” be “ made use of in the interests 
of explaining experience in general’? (256) ‘To the three causes 
just mentioned, taken in combination, most of the vacillations in the 
work may be charged, and they are to be allowed for accordingly. 

One may fairly write off the occasional solecisms in language and 
the occasional respect paid to exploded doctrines— such as savor 
of Substance and Accident, to take a case in point — by setting over 
against them the wide knowledge out of which they evidently grow. 
In the same way, a certain discursiveness and lack of system in treat- 
ment are chargeable to a clear consciousness of the huge masses 
of material that demand notice. The dryness and absence of crisp 
original statement which characterize long stretches of the work, are 
the result of an anxiety to state the various problems fairly and 
objectively. Professor Ladd’s one bugbear, indeed, appears to be 
psycho-physical parallelism. Similarly, the too frequent obtrusion of 
unreal abstractions is inseparable from the present amorphous con- 
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dition of opinion ; while the unconscious shilly-shallying between 
two, or perhaps more, fundamental positions, which I for one must 
hold to be mutually incompatible, issues from the fear of taking up a 
definite standpoint and sticking to it, which, amid momentary uncer- 
tainty, afflicts far too many philosophical writers, let alone pioneers. 
In a word, the book presents the many defects of its many qualities. 

Passing from these less grateful aspects, it may be said that, while 
the titles of the twenty-one chapters do not at first sight seem to 
promise any very distinct plan, a scheme gradually becomes appar 
ent in the course of perusal. First come three introductory chapters, 
one on the Problem and two others on the History of Opinion; in 
the latter more particularly points often omitted are excellently 
raised. ‘The next three chapters represent a second part, and con- 
sist mainly of psychological considerations stated with the author's 
well-proved fulness of information and appreciation of the service 
rendered by Psychology in recent years. The last of these, on 
Knowledge as Feeling and Willing, is especially good. The third 
and central part of the work is to be found in Chapters vii-xiil, 
and in this most of the defects and excellencies already referred to 
receive fullest illustration. Then follow two critical chapters on 
Alleged “ Antinomies” and Truth and Error. ‘The fifth section con 
tains some of the best writing Professor Ladd has ever done, and sets 
forth what may be termed some further epistemological considerations. 
Here are two admirable chapters on the Teleology of Knowledge and 
on Ethical and Aesthetical “ Momenta” of Knowledge. ‘The chapter 
on Knowledge and Reality appears to be of much less value. But 
here, once more, a final judgment would be unfair till Professor Ladd 
has had an opportunity of propounding his Metaphysics at greater 
length. ‘The three concluding chapters are semi-critical. Idealism 
and Realism (xix), Dualism and Monism (xx) abound in views which 
the author has already discussed in previous works. ‘The concluding 
chapter, on Knowledge and the Absolute, while fertile in suggestion, 
is marred by the same defects as that on Knowledge and Reality. 
One does not know where to find the author: he seems to wish to eat 
his cake and have it. 

Among the various strong passages, the following may be selected 
for special mention: the analysis of the results to be deduced from 
the psychological point of view (107 ef sey.); the insistence upon the 
unity of Knowledge (149 ¢¢ seg.); the most suggestive discussion of 
the part played by Feeling in Knowledge (163 ¢f seg.); the critique 
of the limitations incident to the psychological view (197 ¢/ seg.): the 
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analysis of the “ mixed ”’ character of Knowledge (241 ef seg.); the 
elucidation of the meaning of the term “ experience ” (322 ¢f s¢g.); to- 
gether with some really excellent subsidiary comments (325, 334, 342. 
362). ‘The statement of the paradoxes of Epistemology (353, 359, 
385) is also interesting, although marred by a tendency to introduce 
metaphysical considerations, — a tendency unavoidable, of course, 
from certain points of view. One of the best parts of the book is that 
on scientific hypotheses. This subject seems to lie near Professor 
Ladd’s heart, and his devotion to it shows how he has preserved his 
sense for immediately pressing problems, even when their thorough 
examination might completely overturn some of his favorite opinions. 
He refers to the matter several times, but nowhere more pointedly 
than in the following. ‘There are few more alluring and promising 
fields for a critical use of the reflective powers in which philosophy 
arises than those afforded just now by the physical and natural sci- 
ences. I have several times already expressed my conviction that 
these sciences are more than ever full to the brim, and ready to 
burst, with ontological conceptions and assumptions of most porten- 
tous dimensions and uncertain validity. Surely scepticism and 
agnosticism, now nearly sated with feeding upon the ancient body of 
alleged truths in ethics and religion, will soon turn their devouring 
maw upon the structure generated and nourished by the modern 
scientific spirit as dominant in chemico-physical and_ biological 
researches. And if the strength of their appetite and the vigor of 
their digestion remain unimpaired, must we not fear that even the 
bones of this structure will disappear from our view? Consider, for 
example, what would be left of the hypothesis of biological evolution 
if a thorough, critical, and sceptical treatment were given to its meta- 
physical basis, its postulated ontological conceptions and assump- 
tions. Surely the way in which many students of these sciences 
vacillate between the most comprehensive professions of knowledge 
as to what the world is, and how it came to be, and the most abject 
confessions of ignorance, is little better than scandalous ’”’ (372, note 
2). To all of which one may say “ Yea, amen”; here Professor 
Ladd fills his office as pioneer. With this what he says on pages 425 
and 485 ef sey. may be coupled. The summary of Kant’s antinomies 
is well done, and the same may be said of the caustic references to 
Mr. F. H. Bradley (412 ef seg., 419). Barring some references to 
“extra-mental” entities, which I frankly do not understand, the 
entire treatment of Teleology has much to recommend it, and it is 
as timely as courageous ( 473 ¢f seg.). The suggestions as to the way 
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out of the Epistemological problem should have careful attention ; 
they are clearly stated and with most commendable appreciation of 
the variety of interests involved (489 ¢¢ seg.). The influence of ideals 
in Knowledge is admirably brought out, and concessions to mere 
value-judgments are not too lightly made (505 ef seg.). The definition 
of Reality hazarded on page 547 has much circumspection, and is the 
more to be weighed that it completely eviscerates not a few state- 
ments that peep out in other parts of the text. The treatment of the 
term Relation raises points of great importance, and deserves to be 
pondered (576 e¢ seg.). And the same may be said of the critique of 
the Absolute (594 ¢¢ seg.). In this connection the following is par- 
ticularly significant: “The moment the predicate of absoluteness 
ceases to be relative, that is, to apply to certain relations only, that 
moment the objectivity for possible cognitions also ceases” (597). 
One point at least must be enforced by way of criticism. Profes- 
sor Ladd does not realize vividly enough that “te business of 
Epistemology is to lay down the conditions without which human 
knowledge would be impossible. What need is there for this disci- 
pline if “* Experience, by way of cognition, implicates the transcend- 
ent’? (124; & 142, 150, 332.) Unguarded statements of a dualistic 
kind are too frequent (172, 196, 211, 214, 224, 227, 252, 256, 273, 
277, 280, 317, 33°, 360, 372). What meaning can human knowledge 
attach to such statements as those? “The motif and the goal of 
judgment is, therefore, to connect together in terms of judgment 
what has been cognized as being objectively connected together.” 
“It is in the ¢rans-sudbjective and ontological aspect of the” problem 
of knowledge, “in the origin and nature of ‘ that which is given,’ that 
the realm of mystery chiefly seems to lie” (277, 516). And are not 
such pronouncements destined to be overturned by the inferences to 
be drawn from others like the following? “ The reality of a system 
of things which have some sort of separate being, and yet are con- 
nected together in some kind of unitary way, and to which I find 
myself related in varying terms of reciprocal activity and passivity, is 
an ontological implicate of all human cognition. ... And this is 
the inevitable conclusion from all the analysis of knowledge which 
has been accomplished up to this point in the discussion of the 
epistemological problem. The simple truth is, then, that we must 
either abandon all claims to Anow/edge, in any meaning of the word 
which can get recognition by the facts of human experience, or else 
we must admit the claims of some such implicate as this” (358, 359). 
“ The rational order of cognition proceeds from the concept of Self, 
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with its numerous ethical and aesthetical impressions and ideas, to 
the more barren and less certainly valid concept of a Nature stripped 
of such impressions and ideas” (518). Nothing ‘rans-sudbjective, 
nothing give, can be cognized. A man cannot get out of his skin 
and contemplate his skeleton. Professor Ladd well describes what 
he himself desires when he says : “ Extensions of the negative posi- 
tions of realistic students of nature, or of common minds that lack 
ethical and aesthetical impulses as well as philosophic insight, are 
forbidden by the theory of knowledge. /0r you can never get to 
things, whether in the particular or in the large — to that single Thing 
standing so silently over there and challenging your right to deny its 
existence, or to a World undergoing the most elaborate system of 
natural evolution — except in reliance upon the cogency, the validity, and 
the significance of the idea”’* (569). But, so long as he admits that 
“it is quite impossible even to frame the conception of experience 
of the human sort without introducing that which is for us exfra- 
mentally real and which is actually related to us, and to itself, in a 
variety of effective relations” (342, 343), he is bound to wander 
after will-o’-the-wisps, seeking for a reality which he already Aas, but 
deliberately wz//s not to perceive. 

It would ill become one to take leave of a work which must lay 
many under obligation without noting its broad basis in a knowledge 
carefully garnered from many sources during long years, its candor, 
its striking variety of content, and its suggestiveness. It may lack 
“natural magic,” but for this we shall call upon Professor Ladd 
when he comes to produce his system of Metaphysics. 

R. M. WENLEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Saggi di Filosofia. Di FRANCESCO DE SaRLo. Vol. II. Torino. 
Carlo Clausen, 1897. — pp. 259. 


In reading contemporary Italian philosophy one is apt to be struck 
by the frequency with which it unites the careful thoroughness, 
which makes us forgive the Germans for so much that is harsh and 
crabbed, with something of the clearness of presentation and regard 
for the niceties of form that give to the work of the best French 
thinkers such a peculiar distinction and charm. Is it, perhaps, to the 
land of Bruno and Campanella that we must look for a new renais- 
sance of speculative study—-a movement that shall give rise to a 


1 The italics are the author’s. 
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vigorous and vitalizing philosophy expressed through the medium of 
lucid and beautiful language? 

The present volume of Signor de Sarlo’s Essays is, at all events, 
both attractive in style and valuable in matter. Of the three essays 
it contains, the first is a continuation of a study of the morphology of 
knowledge begun in an earlier volume, and this part is so closely con- 
nected with its predecessor that an attempt at a criticism, or even an 
exposition of it by itself, would be inexpedient. The third essay is 
a very careful examination of the main arguments in Mr. Bradley’s 
work, Appearance and Reality. It is perhaps the clearest and most 
adequate criticism of that author’s position that has yet appeared. 
It is, however, the second of the essays, which has for its subject 
“The Problem of Aesthetics,” that I have chosen to consider some- 
what in detail, not only because S. de Sarlo deals here with a 
branch of philosophy which has seldom received the attention it 
merits, but because he treats of it in such a way as to sketch 
very clearly and strongly his whole philosophic doctrine on its 
constructive side. 

For aesthetics he claims a central position among the philosophic 
disciplines, in virtue of the essential character of the aesthetic prob- 
lem. This problem “has its origin in the need for explaining how it 
is that what is presented to reason, to analysis through logical proc- 
esses, aS possessing certain characteristics (unity in variety, harmony, 
symmetry, individuality, constant numerical relations, proportion, etc. ), 
is presented to the emotional side of human nature, to direct and 
immediate apprehension, as a concrete sensible representation, accom- 
panied by a disinterested pleasurable feeling, which is called aes- 
thetic emotion.”” The problem in one of its aspects appears when 
we observe that, on the one hand, beauty is clearly not a property 
which things possess independently of the percipient, while at the same 
time it is not the perceptive process considered in itself which con- 
stitutes the essential point in the aesthetic fact, but, rather, that which 
the perception or image symbolizes and represents. The problem 
in its epistemological form is this: How can the percept or image 
come to mean something other than itself? But if we ask how it is 
that this significant percept or image gives rise to an emotional state, 
the question is a psychological one. And, finally, if we examine the 
aesthetic object, whether of art or nature, as it is in itself and as 
abstracted from the percipient object, we touch on considerations 
which are essentially ontological and metaphysical. The thesis here 
implied, that aesthetics involves epistemology, psychology, and ontol- 
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ogy, S. de Sarlo maintains in an elaborate and comprehensive pres- 
entation of each of these aspects of the problem. 

As has been said, the significance or symbolic character of a sense 
perception or image is essential to its aesthetic quality. How can 
what is rational or ideal be cognized as a fact of individual sense 
experience — sensibility and reason, the actual and the ideal, being 
apparently disparate elements? Precisely the same answer must be 
given to the problem in this more general form as in the more spe- 
cific case of aesthetic perception. The sensible and intellectual 
elements which are present in cognition are not separable and inde- 
pendent facts ; they exist only in close reciprocal relations to one 
another. As regards aesthetic perception, this becomesobvious when 
we examine the origin and the effect of a work of art. ‘The point 
of departure in artistic creation is an idea, that is to say, a universal 
which exists only in the mind of the artist. This universal is then 
rendered concrete by becoming the centre of numerous relations, and 
completely fixed and determined, taking its place in a given content. 
The universal element, the artistic idea, so made concrete and par- 
ticular, objectifies itself in such a fashion as to generate in the 
contemplating subject a fact of a special kind, namely, aesthetic 
perception, hence it cannot but be operative in the mind of the sub- 
ject perceiving the aesthetic object; and it is just through the 
activity of such universals that perception and feeling become expres- 
sive and significant.” 

Now, it is just on this working together of the ideal and the actual, 
of the universal and the particular, that all perception of reality 
depends. The specific character of aesthetic perception is due to 
the fact that the intelligible factor here transcends, as it were, its 
embodiment in sense percept or image. If the ideal content were 
wholly one with its actual existence, there would be no aesthetic phe- 
nomenon. It is as something conjoined with what is, in a sense, 
foreign to it that the ideal becomes an object of beauty. The mind 
separates what is intelligible from its own existence to conjoin it to 
a new existence. But how can such disjunction take place? And 
what is the intelligible factor considered in itself? Such questions, 
S. de Sarlo points out, lead to a recognition not only of the reciprocal 
character of such concepts as ideal and real, intelligible and sensible, 
universal and particular, but of the essential unity of mind itself with 
thatof which it is conscious. ‘The human spirit succeeds in symbol- 
izing the real because it is capable of presenting under subjective 
form what is indiscernibly identical between reality and the subject. 
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Thus we may conclude that the disjunction of the ideal content from 
the fact, can take place because of the mind, which, as one may say, 
gathers from the real that which is identical with itself, and, subject- 
ing it to a sort of psychological elaboration, presents it under the 
form of a psychical, and therefore subjective, fact, yet having always 
an objective reference.” The ideal content is thus what makes 
reality objective and capable of expression. The intelligible belongs 
to a// thinking beings, and thus points to an identity of thought 
underlying the separations of individual existence. “If all reality 
did not form a whole, a system, an Identity variously differentiated, 
on the one hand, mind could not be universal, and, on the other, the 
intelligibility of things would be impossible. What, indeed, is intelli- 
gibility, if not the form as distinguished from the matter, the coher- 
ence, the nexus, the relation considered in itself? Now, form, 
coherence, relation imply a fundamental unity and identity. We 
may say that each mind can only appropriate what it recognizes as 
inherent in mind in general.”’ 

The psychological side of the aesthetic problem has to do with the 
feeling which the beautiful inspires, and the discussion of this leads 
the author to present his theory of feeling in general. Put briefly, 
this consists in regarding feeling fer se as identical with the totality 
of the psychical life as undifferentiated and unqualified. “ Feeling is 
a mode of existence of the psychical activity which originates when- 
ever the content of consciousness is of such a character that, not 
being decomposable into qualities and relations, it appears as some- 
thing indistinct.” Even pleasures and pains are not strictly qualities 
of feeling. ‘“ Pleasure and pain are qualities which may be produced 
in part from the totality of the psychical life — from the state in which 
that totality is found, but they are not qualities of the totality.” 
“Feeling or the total psychical state may help to generate a state 
of pleasure or of pain, but cannot present itself as pleasure or as 


pain. 

The criticism that suggests itself of this and all similar pres 
entations of feeling as the wholly undifferentiated and unqualified 
background to the known facts of our mental life, is the lack of intelli- 
gibility in the explanation offered. It-is true that the emotional life, 
as compared with the intellectual, is vague and indefinite. But is 
there such a total absence of differentiation as is here supposed? 
The feeling we ‘know’ is of course always qualified and related. 
The psychical totality as wholly undifferentiated cannot be known, 
cannot be ‘for us’ at all. May we not say that feeling only is as it 
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is cognized, and, therefore, to some extent, differentiated and related ? 
Is this phantom, this dimg-an-sich of feeling as the uncognized psy- 
chical totality, of any assistance to us in explaining such concrete 
facts of consciousness as are constituted by our various feelings and 
emotions? 

I must pass briefly over the treatment of aesthetics as related to 
metaphysics. The ‘form’ of a work of art is due to the existence 
of the ideal or rational element in it, and it is the fact of the 
expression of this ideal, which is the end of its production, rather 
than any extrinsic utility, which makes it to be a work of art. As 
it is the rational or intelligible in the artistic creation which gives it 
value and meaning, so if we ask after the value and meaning of the 
world of nature, we are led to a similar apprehension of rationality in 
it. Since, moreover, we find in nature those same qualities which 
belong to artistic production, there is reason to surmise a fundamen- 
tal unity to exist between the ideal world of art and the real world 
of nature, the one being the conscious or semi-conscious, the other the 
unconscious work of the same underlying activity. 

From what has gone before it will be easy to see what attitude 
S. de Sarlo takes toward the main questions of philosophy. He is 
an idealist who recognizes that the ideal only has meaning in rela- 
tion to the real. Apart from the ideal, the rational, the universal, 
there could be no knowledge, no art, no morality ; yet the intelligible 
factor only realizes itself by its correlation with the particular, the 
sensible, the actual. “The essence of consciousness,” he tells us in 
the closing paragraph of the essay on the “The Notion of Law,” 
“consists in the objectifying and universalizing of psychical facts ; 
an objectifying which implies fixation in given forms, and this in its 
turn connection and coherence with the system or with the totality 
of the qualifications and characterizations of reality. Such system 
or totality constitutes the world as known by us, the world, that is 
to say, which in its reality is intelligible for us.” E Rircen 


Geschichte des Idealismus. Von Otto WILLMANN, Professor 
der Philosophie und Paedagogik an der deutschen Universitat in 
Prag. Zweiter Band. Der Idealismus der Kirchenvater und der 
Realismus der Scholastiker. Braunschweig, Friedrich Vieweg 
und Sohn, 1896. — pp. vi, 652. 

Those who have read Professor Willmann’s former volume will 
remember what meaning he gives to the word ‘idealism.’ By that 
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ambiguous expression, which seems to be assuming a merely eulo- 
gistic sense, he understands the doctrine that the concepts of the 
understanding represent the true nature of things-in-themselves. The 
senses give us impressions which are subjective, and not necessarily 
true representations of the external agencies that impinge upon our 
organs; but the understanding, reacting upon these impressions, is 
able, by divine dispensation, to seize upon the real essence of those 
external agencies. The world is, therefore, a system of intelligible 
realities discovered and reconstructed by the intellect. That this 
reconstruction is guided and controlled by divine revelation is a 
fundamental part of Professor Willmann’s conception, without which, 
perhaps, it could hardly be maintained. For the raw experience of 
mankind suggests various methods of intellectual comprehension, 
various speculative theories, each of which naturally claims to be a 
true representation of reality. Even if we so far trust the dogmatic 
instincts of reason as to admit that we may by thinking attain to 
absolute truth, and that the human intellect is in preéstablished 
harmony with the structure of the universe, we should still find 
ourselves confused by the variety of our oracles and unable to decide 
which of our intellectual constructions — the mechanical, say, the 
Scholastic, or the Hegelian — reproduced the external organization 
of things. In view of this multiplicity of intellectual explanations, 
the ‘nominalistic’ criticism acquires a great force, and we are 
hardly able to resist the conviction that these constructions are con- 
venient or even necessary fictions, which help us to deal with the 
materials of our experience and memory, but which can scarcely 
pretend to transcendent validity. 

A thorough acquaintance with the insidious nature of this ‘ nomi- 
nalism ’ has forewarned Professor Willmann, and encouraged him to 
take the bull by the horns and to invoke revelation and faith from 
the beginning. There was a primitive dispensation, a body of meta- 
physical and religious dogmas originally revealed to man, which was 
diffused over the earth — shall we say by the children of Noah after 
the deluge ?— and furnished the basis of all ancient philosophies. 
This original treasure was, indeed, much wasted and obscured ; 
remnants of it existed, however, in all ancient faiths and particularly 
in those of Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle. The new revelation 
and the Church established to be its guardian finally came to gather 
together those scattered traces of primeval wisdom; and what seems 
to the unbeliever the eclecticism of the Fathers, who took this idea 
from the Jews and that from the Greeks, is in fact only the recognition, 
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in the light of the supernatural truths entrusted anew to the Church, 
of the dispersed elements of the original revelation. We are thus 
able not only to maintain the confidence, so natural to man, in the 
objective validity of his reason, but we are also able to decide with 
certainty to which of the many hypotheses of reason this validity 
belongs —those which are in harmony with Christian doctrine are 
true, the rest are aberrations of human wit. It is not necessary, for 
instance, to consider whether palingenesis or an immortality with final 
rewards and punishments, is the doctrine of the soul most conformable 
to the analogies of nature and the requirements of morals; a passage 
from Saint Matthew will decide the question. 

In consequence of this happy facility in the decision of ultimate 
problems, it is hard for an outsider to arrive at an understanding of 
the system defended by the author, or of its basis in human nature. 
The uninitiated reader is buffeted by many assertions and counter 
assertions, quoted from the most venerable authorities, but no avenue 
is opened for his poor understanding to reach the deeper grounds 
which originally underlay those declarations. He will hear, indeed, 
many wise sayings recommending themselves independently to his 
good judgment, and towards the end he will read with amusement 
the sharp and pungent criticism of the various personal systems 
which have opposed themselves from time to time to the Scholastic 
tradition. He will also understand that the essence of ‘idealism’ is 
the maintenance of the objective validity of intelligible principles ; 
that the ideas of Plato, interpreted as thoughts in the divine mind, 
in conformity with which the world is fashioned, are the universalia 
ante rem; the forms of Aristotle the waiversalia in re; and the 
concepts of the human understanding elicited by the observation 
of particulars the universalia post rem, which have the function of 
discovering and reproducing the universals existing in nature and in 
the plan of Providence. But a student not already at home in the 
Catholic system will hardly conceive how these various dogmas and 
criticisms hold together, or why the author’s horror should be so often 
the crowning argument in refutation of a heresy. ‘ Den Dingen,” 
he says,’ “ist die Einheit wesentlich, und ihr Wesen ist einheitlich,” 
but he gives us no insight into the meaning or necessity of this 
maxim when he tells us that if we deny it “ die entgeistete Welt ode, 
der Geist leer wird, das Herz verschrumpft.”’ 

In truth, this book, like Catholic philosophy in general, lacks the 
spirit that we are now accustomed to expect in historical and apolo- 
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getic writings, the spirit of evolution and accommodation. The 
system not only does not grow historically (which would be contrary 
to its spirit and high pretension), but does not even exhibit itself as 
an inward hierarchy of ideas, so that we can, by seizing the funda- 
mental one, proceed to a comprehension of the rest. It is rather a 
collection of dogmas, not without some unity of tendency, but drawn 
partly from revelation, partly from acceptable philosophies, and partly 
from experience. Congruity with revelation is really its only principle 
of unity, and it must recommend itself, as a revelation does, by the 
volume and stability of its wisdom rather than by the coercion of 
logic. The spirit of accommodation is likewise absent, not merely 
in the sense of a compromise with personal notions (which would be 
unworthy of a system that pretends to truth), but also in the sense 
of an assimilation of other points of view to its own, such as might 
lead the general reader to cast his own experience and interests into 
the moulds of this philosophy, which, if it is indeed normal and 
eternal, must be approachable from every standpoint of human 
intelligence. Instead of this, we have only a satirical treatment, often 
too well deserved, of the miscellaneous and eccentric philosophies 
that fill the modern world. Many a reader, almost wholly unacquainted 
with ancient or mediaeval speculation, will be astonished at the 
evidence brought together in this book to show the ignorance, rash- 
ness, and triviality of much that he has been taught to regard as 
serious and epoch-making thought. This side of Professor Willmann’s 
work deserves the attention even of those least inclined to share his 
positive enthusiasms. To stimulate our humility and to offer us a 
refuge if we are in despair, is perhaps all that the author’s method 
allows him to do towards converting the unbeliever; nor are his 
accounts of his heroes very lively or graphic, since he draws no 
picture of their concrete intellectual life, but only threshes the 
heretical chaff out of the orthodox wheat of their opinions. Never- 
theless, the procession of apologists he presents to us cannot be 
viewed without respect and admiration, especially when we feel — 
what he takes care to impress upon us — how great a diversity of 
gifts have been disciplined into the service of this theology, and how 
undeviatingly it has marched, in spite of heavy losses and occasional 
halts, through the fire of many centuries. G. Sanravana. 
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[ABBREVIATIONS. — Am. /. Ps.== American Journal of Psychology; Ar. f. G. 
Ph. = Archi fiir Geschichte der Philosophie; Int. J. E.= International Journal 
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Physiologie der Sinnesorgane; Phil. Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch; Rev. de 
Mét. = Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale; Ar. f. sys. Archiv fiir 
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LOGICAL. 


Logic and Psychology — Further Views. G. H. Howison. Psych. 

Rev., III, 6, pp. 652-657. 

This article is a reply to Dr. Stratton’s criticism of the relation between 
logic and psychology (/sych. Rev., 111, 3, pp. 313-320). Dr. Stratton in 
that paper showed how Aristotle’s Logic had been for many centuries con- 
sidered a finished work, and that modern psychology is in the right when it 
points out that there are many judgments which do not take the syllogistic 
form, and that the old formal logic must give way to the new logic. But he 
contends that psychology is wrong in making an attempt to treat logic as 
a department of psychology. This point of view claims that logic is to be a 
psychology of judgment and reasoning, while psychology proper is restricted 
to less complicated processes of mind. This classification of logic, which 
makes it simply a psychology of complex processes of mind, Dr. Stratton 
regards as unjustifiable. In such a classification of the sciences, he says, 
either logic loses its “logical aspect,” or psychology a part of its field. 
Psychology should not be excluded from judgment and reasoning, and logic 
should not be treated as a natural science. Logic and psychology are dif- 
ferent sciences ; they have different ends and different methods. Logic is 
“an attempt to develop a principle of criticism,” but psychology aims at 
giving a naturalistic account of mental events. Logic formulates zorms to 
distinguish the consistent from the inconsistent, and neglects all the mental 
imagery as such, which may have led to the conclusion. A logical judg- 
ment implies certain premises, and these lead to a conclusion “ just such and 
so.” For psychology, judgments are made without premises, and the same 
premises, as mental states, produce different results in different minds.— Dr. 
Howison regards the separation of logic and psychology as unwarranted. 
If logic presupposes psychology, then, says Dr. Howison, they are not so 
distinct as the view of Dr. Stratton would seem to indicate. The source 
and the authority of logical canons are found only in psychology, not obser- 
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vational psychology but rational psychology. Logic is dependent on psy- 
chology, if the latter is regarded as the science of the soul in general. 


EpwWIN P. ROBINS. 


Some Problems of Conception. L. T. Hospnouse. Mind, No. 22, 

Pp- 145-163. 

Thought is essentially a movement, and conception is only one among 
the elements of thought; hence the concept must not be isolated from the 
context in which it is found. To determine what conception is, we must 
look to the experience out of which it arises. Conception implies compari- 
son, the basis of which is supplied by points of resemblance in the empirical 
order. Comparison involves abstraction, for in order to compare we must 
abstract, and thus, at least partially, destroy the empirical order. This act 
of abstraction, however, if followed out, is seen to involve something more 
positive than mere abstraction. Elements are singled out from the context, 
and recognized or £nown as what they are, reconstructed, we may say, with 
reference to the totality in which they appear; and this is analysis. While 
generalization is thus based on comparison, analysis of the order of reality 
furnishes the content to be made general. The content may be regarded in 
any one of three ways: (1) as the common quality, (2) as the mere expres- 
sion of resemblance between individuals, (3) as the totality of the experience 
in which it occurs. In any case the common content reduces itself to qual- 
ity. There are two resulting views of the concept, according as the content 
is taken to be (1) the abstract quality which remains always unaffected by 
differences, or (2) content containing the element of identity amid differ- 
ences. In the latter case the attributes, together with the common element, 
are regarded as modifications of the quality itself. The author finds that 
these two ways of viewing the concept constitute fundamental differences in 
the use which we make of the concept in actual knowledge. In opposition 
to the abstract concept, he opposes the organic concept, contrasting the 
two in their relation to species, classification, inference, deduction, and 
essence. He concludes that the organic concept is affiliated, though not 


in all respects, to the Aristotelian essence. Cant. V. Town 


Le principe de non-contradiction comme principe dialectique. 1. WEBER. 

Rev. Ph., XXII, 3, pp. 252-279. 

Pure identity is given only in the positing of being. The judgment A és 
A introduces distinction, since it has two terms, subject and predicate. 
Every judgment is a determination of being, but in form is an identity ; 
hence arises a contradiction between form and content. Is this contra- 
diction real or apparent? If A és A is contradictory, then A zs B is 
contradictory, for it rests on identity. Identity as the unity of two terms 
is, therefore, impossible ; but we may consider judgment as a particular 
case of the relation of substance and attribute. If we say ‘ Being has 
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properties,’ this relation proves unthinkable. If we next say ‘ Being is 
appearance,’ this is contradictory, for appearance presupposes being which 
appears. Again we may say ‘ Being is representation ; its esse is Percipi’ ; 
but representation implies subject and object, and thought is this unity. 
We may now say, ‘ Being is thought.’ But taken in itself, this judg- 
ment is only a particular case of A is A. If, then, the judgment of 
identity is self-negating, every judgment, even the judgment of the denial 
of identity, is void. Besides, every denial of identity presupposes it. 
Contradiction is, therefore, only appearance. This appearance arises 
through abstract analysis, which breaks up the judgment into separate 
phases, due to the use of language: the two terms are first distinguished 
and then they are united. But judgment is not an arbitrary synthesis 
of independent terms; it is essentially an indivisible unity, an act reduc- 
ible to nothing simpler, the identity of subject and predicate, not pure 
identity, but the identity of relation. No judgment is in itself contra- 
dictory, though it may be absurd (e¢.g., A zs non-A); contradiction arises 
in ratiocination. A judgment expresses the relation of terms which exist 
only in the judgment. A term taken out of this relation is indeterminate 
and simply nothing. In ratiocination, on the contrary, the elements 
are judgments which have a value in themselves. The premises are 
not absorbed in the conclusion, and contradiction can arise between the 
premises and the conclusion. Non-contradiction is thus a principle of 
the understanding, and may be stated as follows: A relation is valid, or 
ratiocination is correct, only on condition that the conclusion does not take 
the form A is non-A, the mere appearance of judgment ; or the relation is 
impossible when the conclusion in relation to the premises takes the form 
A is non-A. This principle does not show that a judgment is true or 
false, but only whether a conclusion from given premises is valid or not. 
It is a principle of criticism, negative only, a rule for the understanding as 


a faculty of judgment. Epwin P. Rosins 


Die analytische Methode und die Selbststindigkeit der Philosophie. 
R. v. SCHUBERT-—SOLDERN. V. f. w. Ph., XXI, 2, pp. 147-156. 


With regard to the question whether philosophy is an independent 
science, there are three views. (1) It is independent, and its task is the 
deduction of the particular from the universal. (2) It is not independent ; 
it simply groups together the conclusions reached by the other sciences. 
(3) It is an independent science ; its task is neither to deduce the general 
from the particular nor to derive the particular from the general, but to 
establish the presuppositions of all sciences. — The error of the first theory 
is that it forgets that the universal can be found only in the particular. 
The second theory overlooks the fact that the particular is, in a sense, a 
combination of simple elements which are universals. The third theory 
is the author’s own. Philosophy must discover the simple elements, and 
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determine what combinations of them are possible, before the particular 
sciences can do their work. The process of finding the elements is ana- 
lytic ; that of determining their possible combinations is synthetic. The 
two processes are usually included under the term ‘deduction’; but the 
author prefers to call the method of philosophy ‘analytic,’ while he retains 
the term ‘inductive’ for the method of the particular sciences. The analytic 
method is concerned with coexistence, the inductive with succession ; but 
all investigation of the successive presupposes an analysis of the coexistent. 
ELLEN B. TALBor. 


Ueber psychologische und logische Urteilstheorieen. WILHELM JERU- 
SALEM. V. f. w. Ph., XXI, 2, pp. 157-190. 


In this article the author seeks to explain and defend the theory ad- 
vanced in his book, Die Urteilsfunktion. Critics have regarded the work 
as a contribution to /ogic, but it is really a Psychological investigation ; 
and the article is chiefly concerned with showing the possibility and neces- 
sity of such a psychological inquiry. Psychology asks what judgment zs; 
logic, what it signifies. The logical doctrine of judgment abstracts from 
all emotional elements, from the circumstances under which the judgment 
is made, and from the thinker; the psychological doctrine is concerned 
with all these factors. Moreover, while psychology has to do with all 
forms of judgment, logic deals simply with what the author calls ‘concept 
judgments’; ‘judgments of intuition’ (Aaschauung) and ‘judgments of 
inner perception’ cannot become objects of logical investigation. The 
article contains a table of the various forms of judgment, and a brief dis- 
cussion of some criticisms of Die Urtetlsfunktion. Fy, eK B. TALBOT. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Psychische Prasenszeitt. L. W. STERN. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., 

XIII, 4, 5, pp- 325-349. 

The psychological ‘ present’ is not a cross section of consciousness, not 
an abstraction, an unextended interval between the past and the future. It 
is a concrete mental state whose content is grasped by a single act of appre- 
hension (Auffassungsakt). It is the content (/ndegriff) of temporal-spatial 
relations that can be the object of direct perception. The time-present 
(Jetztzett) is analogous to the space-present (//iersein). Both are extended. 
There is within the temporal present an ‘earlier’ and ‘later,’ as there is in 
perceived space a ‘ right’ and a ‘left,’ a ‘nearer’ and a ‘ farther’ ; but there 
is in the temporal present no ‘ past’ and ‘future’ any more than there is in 
the local present an ‘absent.’ A ‘momentary conscious-whole’ does not 
refer to a content which lasts only an ‘instant,’ but to one whose parts, simul- 
taneous and successive, are grasped together.—Succession within the 
‘present’ may appear to consciousness, and yet the integrity of the unitary 
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state be preserved, as in following a melody. — The direct perception of 
time cannot be given without temporal succession in consciousness. But in 
a single moment we may hold symbols expressing time relations. Here we 
must distinguish the time-idea (Zettvorste//ung) from the direct intuition 
of time (Zettanschauung). The time idea may be a symbol expressive of 
time without its direct perception. Time relations (¢.g., duration, succession, 
rhythm, rapidity, acceleration) can be known only as they come within the 
psychological ‘ present,’ z.¢., are immediately perceived. These contents of 
direct perception have been dwelt upon (as phenomena of the ‘ time sense ') 
much more than the unitary state within which they exist, Z¢., the ‘tem- 
poral present.’— We bring the past and future into direct perception by 
schematizing them and including them “ foreshortened ” within the present, 
eg., in singing when the mind anticipates the score. By this use of 
perspective a long period of time may be represented in a unitary act of 
consciousness. — In judgments of Identity, Similarity, Difference, and the 
like, we have the two terms brought together in the present. Where 
such judgments are made from direct perception, there is no memory 
image of the first term required to appear along with the second. Two 
successive tones are apprehended in just the same way as two simultaneous 
colors. Primary memory is really not memory at all, but a case of direct 
perception with successive terms. — The duration value of the ‘ present’ is 
difficult to determine. The ‘span’ of consciousness determined by succes- 
sive sounds is deceptive, because foreshortening (v. suf.) comesin. In con- 
sequence, the actual length of the unitary consciousness may be less than 
the objective measure indicates. — No genera/ value for the ‘ present’ can 
be given. There are several variables here, as e.g., the quantity and quality 
of the contents, and the degree of mental energy. There is no maximal, 
because the limits are fleeting and indefinite, and the temporal projection 
just noted is hard to estimate. Every conscious act has, however, an optimal 
value, a best time for completing itself. This adequate time varies with the 
contents. That everything has its time is psychologically true, #.¢., there 
is a certain time required for an impression to come to its full development. 
This optimal value has been investigated experimentally with empty and 
filled intervals and rhythms. The optimal time may appear subjectively, 
as the most agreeable time for completing a process, or, objectively, as 
offering the most favorable conditions for an act of consciousness. The 
latter appears in reaction experiments, where the interval between the signal 
and reaction is most favorable for the adaptation of the attention. 
I. M. BENTLEY. 


The Psychology of Sufficient Reason. W.M. Ursan. Psych. Rev., IV, 4, 
Pp. 361-373. 
In genetic psychology we are warranted in extending the doctrine of 
selection according to the principle of utility into the sphere of the higher 
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knowledge processes. In reflex movement we find stimulus and reaction ; 
in the higher apperceptive functions we have an ideal and emotional com- 
plex which gathers about the stimulus. The number of possible complexes 
of ideas and emotions is practically infinite. We can, therefore, express 
the relation between motive and will-act, and between the subjective ground 
of a judgment and the judgment itself, as that of ‘ sufficient reason,’ but not 
necessary cause, as in stimulus and reaction. In the lower sphere, there 
is the law of autogeneity of ends ; in the higher, the law of heterogeneity 
of ends. The presence of the latter law is due to the imaginative processes 
By ‘imagination’ is meant that general element in all apperceptive 
processes which selectively projects ideas before consciousness in an emo- 
tional unity. These processes tend to reproduce reality. The idea and 
motor expression are both results of a primal process of imagination. 
When the reality feeling is intense we have an act of will ; otherwise an 
analysis of the ideal content. What determines whether the complex is to 
result in an act of will or not? The principle of utility solves the problem. 
The primary type of the imaginative process is that in which the affective side 
prevails and action follows. Only by degrees have imaginative processes 
arisen in which attention is turned to analyzing the ideal content. The 
relations thus developed are of general worth or truth. All imaginative 
processes tend to result in will acts, but all do not correspond to reality, and 
selection is made on this basis. The reflective processes are the necessary 
results when natural reaction is hindered. Thus arises gradually a body of 
independent truth, which is only indirectly of practical utility. It is in- 
teresting to note that Kant and Herbart placed the subjective sufficiency of 
judgments in the imaginative process, although for them ‘imagination ’ was 


really a metaphysical term. W 


ETHICAL. 


The Conception of Society as an Organism. J. Evvtis McTaccarr. 

Int. J. E., VII, 4, pp. 414-434. 

The object of the article is, “ without dogmatically maintaining the view 
that society is a mere means, to argue that there is nothing in Hegelian 
metaphysics which compels or entitles us to assert that it is anything 
more.” That the nature of society is organic is not a very accurate 
description of Hegel’s own view ; for a more detailed treatment of the subject 
we must look to his successors. Professor J. 5S. Mackenzie's statement, in 
his /ntroduction to Social Philosophy, is taken as typical and criticised. (1) 
To say of society, as this writer does, that the relation of its parts is intrinsic, 
does not establish its organic nature, since the proposition would be equally 
true of any real system, whether organic or not. (2) It is useless and mis- 
leading to call any unity organic, unless we are prepared to maintain that it 
(and not something at present contained in it) is an end to itself and to its 


4 
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own parts ; an organic unity is “a unity which is the end of its parts.” In 
this sense, we are compelled by the facts to deny that the society of the 
present is organic; it is not the end of the individuals composing it. 
« Each of us is more than the society which unites us, because there is in 
each of us the longing for a perfection which that society can never 
realize.” Nor (3) can we say that social progress is always and necessarily 
in the direction of a more organic unity, since individualization is as nec- 
essary to perfection as unification, and experience alone can tell us in 
which direction progress lies. If “only in a perfect unity could perfect 
individuals exist,” it is also true that “none but perfect individuals could 
unite in a perfect unity.” 


The Place of Pleasure in a System of Ethics. FREDERICK J. E. 

WoopsrRIDGE. Int. J. E., VII, 4, pp. 475-486. 

The psychological and the material aspects of pleasure must be distin- 
guished, — or pleasure as a mere quality of psychological activity, and as 
a quality of the thing desired. Psychological hedonism is necessarily 
egoistic and non-moral. Only in its material aspect can pleasure have any 
place in a system of ethics. The results of such a view of pleasure as an 
ethical principle are: (1) the obligatoriness of the higher desires, as 
possessing superior value to the lower ; (2) the equal reality and higher 
obligatoriness of the pleasures of society. Yet (3) it remains true that the 
supreme moral desire of the individual is a desire for his highest happiness, 
and that it is impossible to conceive of such happiness except in terms of 
society. Highest happiness is thus the swmmum bonum, not in the psy- 
chological sense, but in the material sense, of the most valued objects of our 
desires, both their possession and their use. To the question, why the indi- 
vidual conceives his highest happiness to be something in which he as an 
individual can by no possibility actually share, the only answer is that 
moral activity is itself one of the factors which, in man’s development, 
have helped to determine what highest happiness is. The question which 
ethical systems have to meet, would seem then to be, not what is the 
summum bonum, for that is happiness, but what is the distinctive mark of 
moral activity, what characterizes man as a moral being. And the only 
intelligible conception of morality is “ conduct thought to be universally 
binding under the conditions of human life.” Moral values are what they 
are because they are human values ; they are the product of man’s total 
development. The alternative is between a pleasure theory of conduct and 


a moral theory of conduct. J. S. 


The Treatment of Prisoners. DovuGias Morrison. Int. 
J. E., VII, 4, pp. 448-463. 
The present methods of penal administration are, by common consent, a 
failure ; they not only fail to reform offenders, but produce a deteriorating 


| 
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effect upon them. The only result of severe punishments is to still farther 
degrade and demoralize men who are already degraded and demoralized. 
Force, no matter how severe, will not keep down crime. The true method 
of diminishing crime is to pluck it up by the roots ; and the only way to 
pluck it up by the roots is to alleviate the social disorders by which it is 
produced. Yet better penal laws and a better prison system would tend to 
minimize crime. The most urgent need in the matter of penal law is to 
increase the number of substitutes for imprisonment, and to make the 
present substitutes more elastic. Forced labor without imprisonment, the 
American system of probation, and the combination of fine with imprison- 
ment, are discussed and advocated. As regards prison discipline, the self- 
respect and moral being of the prisoner ought to be developed, rather than 
crushed, and to this end the approximation of prison discipline to industrial 
discipline is urged. For the residuum of hopeless criminals, asylum treat- 
ment should be substituted for penal treatment. J. S. 


METAPHYSICAL. 


La philosophie de Secrétan. ¥.Piu.ton. Rev. Ph., XXII, 3, pp. 225 

251. 

Secrétan’s chief works are: La philosophie de Leibniz, La philoso- 
phie de la liberté, La civilisation et la croyance, Précis élémentaire de 
philosophie. His whole system is the philosophy of liberty, which, for him, 
is the philosophy of Christianity. God is the free beginning of all things, 
and the question is, how to think of the world of experience as a creation 
of God. God is absolutely free, and without freedom there is no meaning 
in the words, ‘ God,’ ‘ man,’ ‘good.’ Philosophy falls into two divisions : (1) 
Regressive, the determination of the Absolute Being ; (2) Progressive, an 
explanation therefrom of the facts in nature and history. The Absolute is 
free, and the formula of its liberty is: /e suzs ce gue je veux; but in itself, 
before the actuality of any wish, it is God en Puissance, and not God en 
acte. The Absolute through its freedom creates its divine attributes and 
the world, and relates itself to its creation, and thus becomes God. The 
Absolute becomes God in creating the world, and it created the world 
because it wished to be God, to manifest its divinity. But why does the 
Absolute will to be God? What is the motive of creation? The motive 
cannot be a need or a duty, for both are inconsistent with the nature of 
the Absolute. The motive is not for the Absolute, but for the creature ; it 
is love for the creature. The will is, therefore, to produce the best possible 
creation, a creature in the likeness of God, a free, creative spirit. An 
abstract logic makes divine omniscience and omnipotence inconsistent with 
the liberty of the creature. Abstract logic must not be trusted too far, but 
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if there is a real inconsistency, then the divine attributes in their full extent 
must be surrendered. Self-limitation of God for the liberty of the creature 
manifests his real freedom. Since the creature is free, he has the liberty to 
develop or destroy his freedom ; but it is his nature to be free, and freedom 
is his duty ; and this one duty to personality is the basis of all duties. The 
actuality of freedom, however, implies self-consciousness and the fact that 
the individual wills to be a free being, distinct from God. But the creature 
cannot be separated from God by his own desire without being separated 
from him in substance (freedom), the root of his own being. Annihilation 
would be the result of this act. ‘lo overcome this antithesis, the creature 
must will God whenever he wills himself. He distinguishes himself from 
God in order to unite with him. This is love. Love for God is therefore 
the law of the creature, and love for the creature is the motive for crea- 
tion. This conception unites theism and pantheism. If creation is in the 
image of God and is pure spirit, whence the visible world? Secrétan 
says it was not the first creation, but presupposes sin, and is posterior to 
the fall. The human race, all living beings, and all phenomena are the 
result of sin. Sin is the opposition of the will of the creature to the will of 
God, and must annihilate the freedom (7. ¢., essence, existence) of the 
creature, if God wills no opposition to his law. But God is averse to 
the creature’s destruction, and also wills to repel all contradiction. Thus 
God has two wills; and two opposed wills in absolute liberty are two 
persons, Father and Son. The visible creation is not from the Absolute ; 
“it is rather a rampart raised against his wrath, in a word, a means of 
restoration, the work of the Son.” The result of the fall is the means of 


salvation. EpwIn P. RosBIns. 


Philosophic Faith, Mary Gituicanp Huspanp. Int. J. E., VII, 4, 

pp. 464-474. 

This is a sketch of the answer of idealistic philosophy to the question: 
What is religious faith? It must be assumed that there is an order in the 
universe ; practical belief in that order is implied in our every thought and 
act. This practical belief in an order which is not presented to sense is 
faith, a faith which is xo¢ opposed to reason. It is, moreover, the essen- 
tial faith of Christianity. The theological explanation of this faith in the 
spirituality of the universe which resolves it into a belief in the miraculous, 
has been confounded with the faith itself. The scientific or agnostic disso- 
lution of it is equally futile. Philosophy alone can justify it. The 
Christian doctrine of the spirituality of the universe and of our participa- 
tion as spirits in it, has been the common property of idealistic philosophers 
from Plato’s time to our own, J. S. 


1 
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HISTORICAL. 


The Philosopher of Harmony and Fire. Cras. P. ParKer. New 
World, VI, 2, pp. 291-307. 


The union of contraries in the bow is what gives it its power. In string- 
ing the bow the archer is obliged to use opposite pressures at the two 
ends; the tension at the one end is equalized by the tension at the other, 
and this equilibrium of energy gives the bow its power. The union of con- 
traries is the very nature of the bow. The bow is typical of the opera- 
tions of nature and of the structure of the entire cosmos. ‘The lyre, like 
the bow, is constituted by this pull at one end and the counterbalancing of 
it by resistance at the other end of the string. In the union of opposite 
tensions lies the power of the lyre to produce music. ‘The essence of music 
and the essence of life lies in the union of contraries. When Heraclitus 
declared that “ there was always, and is, and ever will be, an ever-living fire, 
kindling in measures and quenching in measures,” he meant something 
analogous to the metres and rhythms familiar to him in epic and lyric 
poetry, in music and the dance. He meant that fire, which is the essential 
nature of the cosmos, moves rhythmically, that its changes are rational and 
orderly. Mr. Parker finds in the Fragments support for the belief that 
Heraclitus was full of light-heartedness and happiness, with perhaps a 
good deal of aristocratic scorn for the follies of the multitude. He finds 
the title ‘weeping philosopher’ totally inapplicable to Heraclitus. He 
regards his philosophy as a metaphysic of optimism, — the world is 
good and ruled by right reason. ‘“ War,” to be sure, “is the father of all 
things,” but it exists for, and issues in, harmony. He notes especially four 
points: (1) the Fragments which teach the identity of the individual and 


~ divine \éyos are of doubtful authenticity, originating possibly as late as the 


first Christian centuries; (2) the characterization of the Heracliteans in the 
Theaetetus is untrue of Heraclitus himself, and can be applied only to some 
disciple who developed the doctrine of change to an extreme; (3) the imagi- 
native and musical elements of the Heraclitean philosophy dropped out 
when it was transformed in the minds of the Stoics; (4) Heraclitus did not 
analyze the notion of good into its elements, as did Socrates, and main 
tained no doctrine of its relativity or that evil was necessary to good in the 
production of harmony. Heraclitus was essentially a physical philosopher, 
and found the world full of light and reason. W.A.H. 


Der Wissenschaftsbegriff bei H. Lotze. O. Krens. V. f. w. Ph., 
XXI, i, pp. 26-78; 2, pp. 191-226. 
In philosophy we find systems, which claim to be scientific, mutually con- 
tradicting each other. In order to form a conception of science, the author 
thinks it necessary to treat the matter historically, first finding what views 


—— 
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have been held by writers of eminence, and then critically constructing 
his own conception in agreement or disagreement with these. He chooses 
Lotze as the most important philosopher of our century, and the success- i 


ful opponent of materialism. “Science,” says Lotze, “is not the truth 
itself, for that is valid always, and does not need to be constructed by the 
efforts of man, but it is knowledge of the truth.” There are two kinds of 
truth. ‘The first is immediate, and consists of vague glimmerings by which 
we are possessed, but which we do not possess. The second is consciously 
possessed and logically arranged. Science is of the latter kind. Our 
author objects that immediate truth, as apart from cognition, is without 
content, and is no truth at all. For Lotze, immediate truth is a prior7, in 
the sense that it does not need to be established, but merely developed by i 
experience. As the presupposition of science, it is, however, directed in 
its development by experience, which occasions its application. This very 

fact, it is urged, shows that truth is an historical development, an ab- 1 
straction from experience, used as the presupposition of science. Lotze 
appeals to history for the recognition of the validity of these fundamental 
truths, but Krebs does not accept this criterion. On the contrary, he affirms 
that the presuppositions of science prove their truth in the measure that 
they solve problems of science, and do not involve themselves in contra- 
diction. Consistency with the fundamental assumptions is regarded by 
Lotze as the criterion of mediated, demonstrable truth. When secondary 
truth is brought into logical and causal relation with necessary assumptions, 
science results. Krebs, however, regards these presuppositions as derived 
from experience, and to be retained only so long as they serve to har- 
monize the facts. Lotze distinguishes the form of science from that of | 
art, while he identifies their contents. Art needs no enrichment from 
science, and it gets into difficulty if it borrows scientific form. Science 
seeks to prophesy what will be the result under given conditions. Its aim 
is a practical one. It does not seek truth merely for its own sake. While 
Lotze holds that science is monistic and falls under one principle, the unity 
of nature and spirit, yet, it is objected, he refuses to apply one principle to i 
beth physics and mind. This is not monism, nor is it monism when he 
brings in the freedom of the soul, and so destroys the equality of spirit and 
nature before the law. While exhorting science not to be prejudiced by 
feeling, he points out that feeling and belief are the completion and summit | 
of life. Krebs adds that belief should, however, retain nothing which is 


found contrary to science, and that the latter need not be destroyed to 
make room for the former. Lotze defines religion and science differently ; 
the one he regards as made up of assertory propositions and particular 
facts, the other as characterized by hypothetical general judgments. It 
is suggested by Krebs that science starts from assertory propositions, but 


later takes on the hypothetical form for the purposes of logic. Finally, 
only in so far as Lotze will grant that the scientific and aesthetic come 


from principles essentially the same, is he justified in grounding both in 
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the supersensible, God. Lotze regards metaphysical presuppositions and 
logic as the subjective side of immediate truth; their source is the aesthetic 
spirit. But he has not, Krebs concludes, consistently shown the origin and 
certainty of these first principles. — The second article is occupied chiefly 
with the consideration of Lotze’s position in regard to the subjectivity or 
objectivity of knowledge. Lotze often talks like a subjective idealist; 
but more frequently, particularly in his later works, seems to maintain the 
existence of a world-in-itself distinct from the phenomenal world. Some- 
times he appears to think that we may have actual knowledge of things 
in-themselves; usually, however, he denies this, but at the same time insists 
that this subjectivity is no defect, that the so-called phenomenal is higher 
and more valuable than the noumenal. Lotze’s attempt to explain the rela 
tion of logical thinking to the psychological-mechanical train of thought, 
leads him into difficulties. Logical thinking criticises and corrects what is 
given in experience; but thought itself sometimes errs, and must in turn be 
corrected by experience. The relation between logical thinking and the 
metaphysical categories in Lotze’s system, is hard to make out. The logi- 
cal forms seem to be the ectypes of the metaphysical categories. Lotze 
fails to explain wAy we apply these logical forms to the given at all; and 
when he tries to show how it is that we apply them correctly, he is obliged 
to bring in a second act of thought, an act of comparison. Since this 
does not, like the first act of thought, produce a new form, he calls it 
‘receptivity ’; but in so doing gives it the characteristic which is sup- 
posed to distinguish the psychological from the logical process. 


ELLEN B. TALBor. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


La modalité du jugement. Par Lton Brunscuvicc. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1897. — pp. 246. 


This book is devoted to a discussion of the questions, “ What does it 
mean to affirm existence?” and “ How far is such affirmation valid?” The 
treatment is not confined within the limits of logical theory. In order to 
determine the validity of particular affirmations of existence, we must, the 
author tells us, first determine the right of the mind to affirm existence 
at all (p. 41). In other words, logic must be based upon a theory of 
knowledge. 

The first chapter contains a definition of the problem. There is only one 
form of intellectual activity, — the judgment, — and to this both concept and 
reasoning may be reduced. The essential element of judgment is the copula, 
and the function of the copula is the affirmation of existence. From this 
definition of judgment comes a statement of the problem of modality. The 
question runs : Is the judgment true? Is the affirmation of existence valid ? 
Is its truth necessary, actual, or only possible? But in discussing this 
question a fundamental distinction must be kept in mind. Judgment may 
be necessary in one of two ways: (1) as expressing the necessity of 
thought which consists in intelligible unity, or (2) as expressing the causal 
relations of things. And these two forms attach themselves to two differ- 


ent meanings of ‘existence’ in the judgment. Judgment may be taken 
(1) as an act of the mind, in which case it will mean that the content 
affirmed is true for the mind, or (2) as knowledge of the real, in which 
case the assertion claims to be true of a reality external to the mind. We 
shall have, then, not one table, but two tables of modality. We must ask 
concerning every judgment two questions : (1) is its claim to intelligibility, 
to ideal truth, a valid one? and (2) can we accept it as a knowledge of the 
real? Evidently, then, the same judgment may have two modalities, as, 
for example, the mathematical judgment which is necessary for thought, 
but which gives to its object only the possibility of existence. There are 
thus two ultimate forms of judgment, two distinct affirmations of existence ; 
the ideal and intelligible are opposed to the real; the relations of thought 
stand over against the relations of things. 

The second chapter sketches the treatment of the problem throughout the 
course of philosophic thought. The great question is whether the ideal 
or the real is ultimately the truer. To this question Kant has given answer 
in two principles which later thought has not yet set aside : (1) the intel- 
ligible and the real are irreducible, and (2) a way of escape must be 
sought in the practical life. In chapter iii the author enters upon the 
discussion of the problem in the study of the modalities of the verb. 
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He finds three distinct forms of judgment, three different affirmations of 
existence ; (1) the form of internality, — a form in which there is one idea 
in both terms, and which therefore expresses intelligible unity, self-relation, 
the ideal unity of the mind itself; (2) the form of externality, which is 
equally ultimate with the preceding ; (3) the mixed form, in which both 
internality and externality are present, but without unity. The last is the 
form of actual consciousness ; it is thought, obscure and confused, finding 
itself only in things. In these three forms appear the three modalities : 
internality claims to be necessary ; externality asserts reality ; the mixed 
form gives only possibility. 

The next two chapters attempt a classification of theoretical and practical 
judgments, respectively, in accordance with this scheme. In both groups 
the fundamental distinction is maintained between (1) those judgments 
which claim to assert reality and (2) those which present themselves as 
} necessary, as laws of thought. There are, then, in thought two distinct 
sets of judgments. It is the function of the first to build up from the 
shocks of sensation the world of perception, the universe of time and 
space, of causally related things. By the second series is constructed the 
universe of science, — a system of laws, of intelligible principles, which are 
the mind's own creations, and not subject to the limitations of time and 
space. These are two realities ; each is real for the mind, since it is based 
upon an ultimate activity of the mind itself. If they could be united, we 
should have necessary knowledge of reality, but their union is impossible 
since dualism is inherent in thought itself. This dualism has not been 
clearly seen, because men have given the same name, ‘ causality,’ both to the 
temporal and spatial relations of things and to the intelligible relations of 
thought ; but the two are quite distinct, and when we hold them apart we 
hold apart two realities. These cannot be united in the theoretical sphere ; 
can they be harmonized in the practical? In the moral life the same dualism 
may be discovered. The practical judgment is a demand for satisfaction, 
as the other is a demand for truth, and the modalities are in the two cases 
the same. The practical judgment is necessary if it contains the conditions 
of its own satisfaction; it is real if satisfaction is found in an external 
object ; it is possible if satisfaction is external and beyond the power of 
the agent. But man seeks his satisfaction in two wholly opposite ways : 
(1) within himself as morality, and (2) in the external world as happiness. 
The judgments which fall under the former of these, z.¢., the judgments of 
morality, claim necessity, since man seems certain of an end which he sets 
up within his own nature. The latter, the judgments of happiness, claim 
reality, since man finds his happiness in the world about him. But neither 
claim is valid, for we never get wholly beyond possibility. The two ends 
cannot be united, and, though we strive toward ideal unity, the dualism is 


never overcome. 
Chapter vi contains the metaphysical implications of the positions here 
taken. Ontology,—that is, a knowledge of an independent reality, — is 
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for us impossible, since the ideal activity of thought carries it ever further 
away from the real. We cannot even know the self in its true nature ; 
we know it only in its states, in temporal successions, but not in its own 
inner, intelligible unity. For ontology the dualism which has been found 
would be unthinkable, but we give up ontology ; philosophy must be con- 
fined to the mind’s own consciousness of its activities, and in these the 
ideal and the real stand steadfastly apart. 

If one were to record one’s impressions of M. Brunschvicg’s argument, the 
clearest of these would be, I think, that the dualism of which so much is 
said, is not clearly made out. One can see that there are the two classes of 
judgment, and that in this classification the author has worked out in full 
detail the opposition of perception and thought which he takes from Kant. 
But it is not obvious why these two sets of judgments should give us two 
separate realities, why the judgment which predicates the inner unity of 
its terms should not refer to the same reality which is also known in causal 
relations, — in short, why the worlds of perception and science cannot be 
one world. And, in pressing this difficulty, one would surely ask for a 
further definition of the phrase “to affirm existence,” as well as a justifi- 
cation of the position that it is the copula which affirms existence. In this 
latter position, M. Brunschvicg avowedly departs from the theory of sub- 
stance which is held in common by Aristotle and Kant, and one can hardly 
see the validity of the change. It is upon this departure from the ‘Aris- 
totelian position, upon the assertions that the copula affirms existence, and 
that the copula has two distinct forms, that the whole argument for dualism 
rests ; but if one were to deny the first of these assertions, the necessity of 
the conclusion would be lost. ALEX MEIKLEJOHN. 


Contributions to the Science of Mythology. By Max MULLER. In two 
volumes. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. — pp. xxvi, 864. 


The three schools of mythology, viz., the Genealogical or Linguistic, 
the Analogical, and the Ethnological, now indicate a rapprochement. In 
these volumes Professor Miiller,— who must, by grateful scholars, be 
regarded as clarum et wvenerabile nomen, —while contending for the 
primary importance of comparative philology, extends his hand in gener- 
ous recognition of his junior collaborators in the field of mythology. 
With pathos, he defends himself and the cause of Linguistic Comparative 
Mythology, and affirms that he is not patient of being regarded as standing 
alone (Athanasius contra mundum), so long as he can name an increas- 
ing number of allies among the brilliant philologists of England, Germany, 
and America. 

Max Miiller is an illustrious protagonist in the science of mythology, 
and the debt owed by later scholars to this Nestor at Oxford is immense. 
To longer disparage the Linguistic method as applied to Aryan peoples, to 
forget that man’s history begins with language as the most ancient phe- 
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nomenon of his life, to shift the centre of gravity in the study of mythology, 
as the Ethno-psychological school has shown a tendency to do, is to leave 
well-observed, fixed coast lines, and to push out with temerity upon an 
unknown sea. The knowledge of the languages, cults, and habits of the 
Nature-peoples is still very limited. The Psychological school is in reality 
an extension of the Analogical, and the latter is an extension of the Genea- 
logical Linguistic school. Why, asks the author of these volumes, should 
there be hostility between them? Certainly Professor Muller manifests a 
generous appreciation of the results of research achieved by these schools, 
but he declines to be extinguished as a philologist, since some, at least, oi 
his equations (Dyaush-pitar = Zets-raryp= Jupiter) are universally ac 
cepted. Until more is known of the languages, dialects, and opinions of 
the Nature-peoples, the author thinks it is unscientific to treat with levity 
the old landmarks of Vedic-Greek mythology. The reader of the many 
treatises upon mythology cannot fail to discern a reaction of thought. 
The concessions made by many of the Psychological school, the courtesy 
towards the philological scholars which experience has taught them to 
adopt, help us to appreciate the value of the work accomplished by Pro 
fessor Miiller and his coadjutors. The ‘sweetness and light’ manifest in 
these chapters will disarm criticism and conciliate schools of comparative 
mythology, hitherto hostile. 

Time, as it passes, thus removes asperities, brings the workers in differ- 
ent fields into sympathetic understanding of each others’ theories, shows 
that no one school of research possesses all the facts, and emphasizes the 
truth of the old maxim, fas est ab hoste doceri. 


CHARLES MELLEN TYLER. 


Geschichte der neueren deutschen Psychologie. By Max Dessoir. 
Erster Halbband. Zweite, umgearbeitete Auflage. Berlin, C. Duncker, 
1897. —pp. 350. 

When the first volume of Dr. Dessoir’s History appeared in 1594, its 
methods and conclusions met with some rather sharp criticism. The author 
has evidently taken this to heart and conscientiously set to work to improve 
upon his former text. His method of exposition remains the same, and 
will probably again receive its meed of disapproval ; but the structure of 
the book has been modified and its appreciations revised. In each case 
the changes are changes for the better. 

The first 131 pages of the old edition (see this Review, IV, 2, p. 227) 
have become 356 in the new. An added Introduction gives a brief survey 
of the course of psychological development down to the eighteenth century. 
More space is devoted to the first and last years of this century itself, and 
to the Aulturgeschichtlicher Hintergrund of the psychological movement. 
And, lastly, much of what in the earlier edition formed part of later chap- 
ters has been included in this first half-volume. 
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Improvements of detail are numerous. The summaries are much fuller 
and much more thoroughly done. The statement of Leibnitz’s doctrine has 
been worked over and rectified. Riidiger, Crusius, Reimarus, and Hiss- 
mann receive more adequate and discriminating treatment. The frequent 
misprints and faults of style which dotted the pages of the original, have 
been carefully eliminated from the revised text. Indeed, there is hardly 
any point touched on by criticism of the first edition which the author has 
not been at obvious pains to justify or correct. Within the limits which 
the method of citation prescribes, the completed work is plainly intended 
to be as valuable as Dr. Dessoir can make it. And there can be no doubt, 
to judge from the present instalment, that it will possess a very high value, 
not only relatively, but absolutely, for the student of historical psychology. 

E. B. T. 


Der Unterschied der Lehren Humes im Treatise und im Inquiry. Von 
WILHELM BREDE. Halle a. S., Max Niemeyer, 1896. — pp. $0. 


This is the first monograph that has been published on the relation of 
Hume’s Treatise to his Inquiry. The author has, in general, done his 
work with much care and skill; but the problem is a difficult one, and is of 
such a nature that different critics in dealing with it can hardly be expected 
to arrive at unanimous conclusions. ‘The book falls into four divisions: (1 ) 
the doctrines of the Treatise; (2) the doctrines of the Inquiry that had pre- 
viously appeared in the Treatise; (3) the new material introduced in the 
Inquiry; (4) the parts of the Treatise that were omitted in the later work. 
It may be questioned whether it would not have been better to have adopted 
a more topical method of treatment in dealing with a subject of this 
nature. 

The author finds that the point of view, or aim, of the Inquiry is different 
from that of the Treatise in two important respects : (1) while the Treatise 
aims to give an account of the different kinds of knowledge, graded 
according to their relative degrees of certainty, the main, almost the only, 
subject of discussion in the Inquiry is the question of causation; (2) while 
the Treatise is a theoretical discussion of the ground and possibility of 
knowledge, the chief aim of the Inquiry is to overthrow every false system 
of metaphysics; hence the later work is largely polemical, and carries out 
more thoroughly than the Treatise the consequences for morality and 
religion of Hume's philosophical doctrine. In the discussion of this subject 
Dr. Brede confuses point of view, or aim, with standpoint, and thus his 
criticism of the position which I adopted in an article in this REVIEW? is 
not fully justified. 1 maintained only that the standpoint of both works 
is the same; every one admits that their respective aims are different. It is 
admitted by the author that the division of impressions and ideas into those 
of sensation and those of reflection, is implied in the Inquiry, although it is 


1 Vol. iii, pp. 672 ff. 
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not specifically made. It is asserted, however, that this division is here of 
no significance. With this last statement | cannot agree. The distinction 
between impressions and ideas of sensation and those of reflection, is mani- 
festly of some consequence in the discussion which deals with the idea of 
necessary connection. 

The author asserts that the doctrine of belief plays a subordinate part in 
the Inquiry, as compared with the Treatise, and that the concept of belief 
is positively changed. We may admit the first statement, and we may 
also admit that the mode of treatment of the doctrine of belief is changed. 
But that the doctrine, or the concept, of belief is changed in the Inquiry, is 
by no means evident. Hume’s argument on this subject in the Appendix 
is in support of his former view, and so also is his summing up of the dis- 
cussion in the Inquiry. According to the author, the treatment of philo- 
sophical relations is omitted in the later work because: (1) in the Treatise 
Hume had experienced the difficulty of keeping them distinct from the 
natural relations; and (2)such treatment is now unnecessary, since the philo- 
sophical relations served as the basis for the development of the doctrine 
of the different degrees of certainty; and this doctrine is omitted in the 
Inquiry because Hume has now a different end in view. Moreover, Hume 
probably does not now regard his former twofold division of philosophical 
relations as tenable; for his higher estimation of the fundamental principle 
of induction would not allow him to say that a relation like causality could be 
changed without the perceptions, or things, on which the relation is based 
being changed also. I do not think there is so much difference between 
the position of the Inquiry and that of the Treatise on this subject as Dr. 
Brede represents. Although Hume does not give a classification, or distinct 
treatment, of the philosophical relations in the Inquiry, the existence of these 
relations is implied in his division of knowledge into relations of ideas and 
matters of fact. The distinction between natural relations and philosophical 
relations is also expressly indicated by the twofold definition that is given 
of cause. Whether relations can change while the perceptions on which 
they are based remain the same, depends entirely on our definition of the 
terms. And Hume is undoubtedly right in his contention on this question 
— from his own point of view — however much he may be logically incon- 
sistent with some of his fundamental principles. 

Dr. Brede’s treatment of knowledge, or the different degrees of certainty, 
as presented in the Inquiry, is not quite satisfactory. He asserts that, 
according to Hume, geometry and arithmetic are equally certain, and geom- 
etry is an inductive science. Both statements are open to question. It is 
true that in section iv Hume speaks of geometry as being an exact science 
like arithmetic; but in section xii he does not hold this view. And it is also 
true that, in general, in section xii he regards geometry as an inductive sci- 
ence; but in section iv he expressly states that it is a demonstrative science. 
It seems impossible to explain or harmonize these contradictory statements. 
The author also asserts that, in the Inquiry, knowledge of matters of fact — 
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indeed, the whole doctrine of knowledge — stands on a different plane from 
that in the Treatise, and that custom is no longer represented as a “ blind 
instinct,” but as the “« great guide of human life.” It seems to me that the 
conclusions concerning matters of fact stand upon the same basis in both 
works. They rest ultimately on custom, and custom is of the same nature, 
and plays the same part, in the Inquiry as in the Treatise. It is an instinct 
which, at times, acts more unerringly than does reason, but yet, “like other 
instincts, may be fallacious and deceitful.” 

The author thinks that Hume’s doctrine of probability has undergone a 
change in the Inquiry, and that the defective treatment which the subject 
there receives, is due to the change in his doctrine of belief. He criticises 
my article on this point, but I think he adopts an extreme position. In the 
Treatise, Hume deals with probability under three heads: philosophical 
probability of chance, philosophical probability of cause, and unphilosophi- 
cal probability. In the Inquiry, he deals with it under the first two, the 
discussion of unphilosophical probability being entirely omitted. Since, how- 
ever, he says in the Treatise that unphilosophical probability is “ derived 
from the same principles " as philosophical probability, this omission does 
not seem to be of special significance. In philosophical probability a con- 
clusion is the result of three processes: (1) a summing up of the favorable 
instances; (2) a summing up of the unfavorable instances; (3) the subtract- 
ing of the latter sum from the former. The remainder represents the prob- 
ability and force of the conclusion or judgment. In the Inquiry, in the 
treatment of probability both of chance and of cause, this third process is 
not explicitly stated. But neither is it mentioned in the first account that 
is given of probability of cause in the Treatise. The three processes are 
described fully in the account of probability of chance; the first two are 
described in the account of probability of cause; and then Hume says: 
“this operation of the mind has been so fully explained in treating of the 
probability of chance that I need not here endeavor to render it more 
intelligible.” That is, the third process is implied, although not distinctly 
mentioned — it is mentioned afterwards. It is also implied in the discus- 
sion in the Inquiry. The explicit statement of it is omitted there, evidently 
because Hume could not say so much in two and a half pages as he had 
said in sixteen pages of the Treatise. It must also be borne in mind that 
Hume did not write the Inquiry to repudiate the Treatise, but rather to 
explain it. The repudiation of the Treatise was an afterthought. More- 
over, the doctrine of belief, as held by Hume in the discussion of the 
subject of probability in both works, is exactly the same. 

According to Dr. Brede, the new subjects introduced in the Inquiry are 
liberty and necessity, miracles, a future state, and a Personal Providence. 
No hint is given by him that liberty and necessity had been fully discussed 
in Book II of the 7reatise of Human Nature. He thinks that the discus- 
sion of these questions is inserted in the Inquiry because of the change 
(1) in Hume’s point of view, and (2) in his attitude toward religion. It was 
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not worth while to give a refutation of the doctrines of immortality and a 
Personal Providence in a work so sceptical as the Treatise; these dogmas 
are there excluded without argument. This position, however, is not satis 
factory. For Hume states in the Treatise that, although the metaphysical 
arguments for the immortality of the soul are inconclusive, the moral argu- 
ments and those derived from the analogy of nature are strong and convince 

ing. And he concludes one of the chapters as follows: “ If my philosophy, 
therefore, makes no addition to the arguments for religion, | have at least 
the satisfaction to think that it takes nothing from them, but that everything 
remains precisely as before.” It would be interesting to know what was 
the nature of those “ nobler parts ” that Hume removed from the Treatise, 
before publication, in order that it might give “ as little offence as possible,” 
and thus not be objectionable to Dr. Butler. 

The most important omissions in the Inquiry are the discussions on space 
and time, spiritual substance and material substance. According to the 
author, a fuller discussion of the ideas of space and time is omitted, because 
it would involve Hume in inextricable difficulties in the application of his 
axiom: ‘Whatever objects are different are distinguishable,’ etc., since 
Hume now substitutes physical points for mathematical points as the ulti 
mate indivisible elements of space. Almost every one who has written on 
this subject has had his own theory to explain why Part II of the Treatise, — 
that dealing with space and time, — though evidently rewritten, was never 
published; but the only reason positively known is that given by Hume him 
self in a letter to Strahan. “I intended to print four Dissertations,” he 
says, “ the natural History of Religion, on the Passions, on Tragedy, and 
on the metaphysical Principles of Geometry. I sent them up to Mr. Millar, 
but, before the last was printed, I happened to meet with Lord Stanhope, 
who was in this Country, and he convinced me, that either there was some 
Defect in the Argument or in its perspicuity — I forget which — and I wrote 
to Mr. Millar, that I would not print that Essay.”! Although the dis- 
cussion of self-consciousness, or spiritual substance, is omitted, the author 
thinks that Hume’s view of the self has undergone a fundamental change. 
Here Dr. Brede presents a very ingenious argument to sustain his opinion, 
but it does not appear to be convincing. The fact is, we do not know whether 
Hume abandoned his former view of the self, and probably we never shall. 
Numerous arguments on each side of the question can be presented, but 
space does not permit an examination of them here. The author finds 
that the result of the brief reference in the Inquiry to the subject of external 
existence, is formally the same as the position of the Treatise, —we have no 
idea of material substance, and no knowledge of an external world. Yet 
Hume makes some statements in the Inquiry which imply the existence of an 
external world more indubitably than did any in the Treatise. Consequently, 
Hume’s view on this question also has undergone some modification. This 
change in his doctrine of external existence together with that in his doc 
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trine of belief, Dr. Brede thinks, make two important starting points for the 
philosophy of the Scottish School. 

While Dr. Brede’s monograph is a very valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature on this subject, it does not leave one with the impression that it is 
a final solution of the question. Want of space prevents suitable reference 
to many excellent features of the work. W. B. ELKIN. 


Geschichte der Logosidee in der griechischen Philosophie. Von ANA- 
THON AALL, Leipzig, O. R. Reisland, 1896. — pp. xix, 251. 


The author is from Christiania, but the original draft of the book is in 
German. He acknowledges his indebtedness to Heinze, who, in his work 
entitled Die Lehre vom Logos in der griechischen Philosophie, published 
in 1872, broke the ground in this fertile field. The present work, however, 
differs from Heinze’s in finding, not so much a special doctrine of the 
Logos in Greek Philosophy, as the development of an idea. The idea 
of Logos suffered constant change from Heraclitus to Plotinus. The 
principal chapters of the work are devoted to Heraclitus, to the Stoics, and 
to Philo, with connecting and supplementary chapters on Anaxagoras, 
Plato, Aristotle, and the Alexandrian schools. The development of the 
idea of the Logos is found essentially in Heraclitus, the Stoics, and in 
Philo and his successors. 

The often asserted identity of the Heraclitic fire with the Logos, or the 
conception of the fire itself as a rational essence to be again identified with 
the soul, is to be rejected. Neither may we identify the Logos with God. 
Indeed, it is in Heraclitus viewed from another standpoint, namely, that of 
the critical ethical philosopher, the ‘ prophet,’ that the Logos doctrine 
appears. The Logos is a sort of universal intellectual and ethical norm, 
and as such is usually considered in relation to man. It is neither God nor 
human spirit, though both partake of it. It stands for reason, law, pur- 
pose. It is that which makes the world rational, good, and purposeful. 
It is the lack of it in man that makes him bestial and stupid. The Logos 
idea as it appears in the Stoics and in all later schools, is more or less a 
development and enlargement of the Heraclitic conception. In respect to 
the Stoics, the author justly calls attention to the fact that we shall best 
arrive at a true understanding of the Stoic Logos, if we do not attempt to 
find in Stoicism a unified and consistent system. In Stoicism we are pre- 
sented, apparently, with a system of pure materialism, requiring the assump- 
tion of no spiritual or incorporeal being. But another set. of references 
points to a very different conception, revealing the true deeper character of 
the system. Now we discover the Logos as a spiritual energy permeating 
and conditioning the material world. It is conceived first dynamically, as 
the constructive and controlling force. In the organic world it is the 
original productive power, — the source of all life. Teleologically, it is the 
cause of order and beauty. In human society it is the ethical ideal. Are 
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we then to distinguish, with the Stoics, the Logos from God and from 
Nature? This question must be answered in the affirmative, for ‘God’ is, 
as it were, a term of less extension. It implies personality, which the 
Logos lacks. An interesting chapter on Philo shows the gradual speciali- 
zation of the Logos idea as Greek thought came in contact with Jewish. 
On the whole, this book is an interesting and useful contribution to 
Greek philosophy. The history of ideas is the final form that the history 
of philosophy will take. It must, however, be still a long time before such 
work can be definitive. There is still too much to be done upon special 
sources. This kind of work, too, is particularly subject to the evil of over- 
systemization which has already wrought such havoc in the history of Greek 
philosophy, — an evil from which the present book is, perhaps, not wholly 
free. The historian becomes infatuated with his pet idea and exalts it 
unduly. If to the history of the Zogosidee should be added the history of 
the Zheosidee, and the history of the Nomosidee, it might be found that 
the result would be not so much the history of three ideas as three histories 


of one idea. G. T. W. Patrick. 


Origin and Nature of Conscience. By P. G. Knowtron, Ph.D. 
Doctor's Dissertation accepted by the Faculty of Philosophy of the 
University of Leipzig, 1897. — pp. 150. 


The aim of this essay is threefold : (1) to furnish a brief exposition of 
the leading principles of the empirical evolution theory of the origin of 
conscience ; (2) to give a critical estimate of the philosophic adequacy and 
moral import of these theories ; (3) on the basis of the previous discus- 
sion to draw such constructive conclusions respecting the origin and nature 
of conscience as seem justifiable. ‘The first part, containing six chapters, 
consists of the exposition of the leading empirical evolution theories of the 
origin of conscience. ‘Ihe advocates of modern empirical ethics in general 
build on the empirical sciences as a basis; they differ in the particular 
science, or class of sciences, on which they lay special emphasis. With this 
principle in mind the various theories are classified as follows : (1) Natural- 
Scientific, of which the theory of Darwin is chosen as representative ; 
(2) Historical, with the theories of Spencer and Paul Rée as illustrations ; 
(3) Psychological, with Bain, J. S. Mill, and Grote as representatives: 
(4) Sociological, under which head we have the theories of Leslie Stephen 
and R. v. Ihering. To each of these a chapter is devoted, and in a fifth 
chapter we have a summary of the general characteristics and fundamental 
principles common to these theories of the origin of conscience, with a final 
statement in which the attempt is made to sum up these leading principles 
in harmonious relation. Part II contains the general criticism of the em- 
pirical evolution theory of the genesis of conscience, to which six chapters 
are devoted. ‘The first of these aims to emphasize the important truths 


which this theory contains for the moralist; the second criticises the utili 
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tarian basis on which these theories build; the third considers critically 
the psychological aspects of these theories; the fourth is devoted to the 
sociological theory; the fifth sums up the logical errors involved in the 
reasoning and assumptions of the evolution theories; the sixth is de- 
voted to the consideration of the moral import of the empirical evolution 
theories of the origin and nature of conscience, and concludes with a con- 
cise summary of the main objections to these theories. Part I11 contains 
four chapters devoted to constructive conclusions. In the first we have in- 
troductory considerations. Conscience is defined in general terms ; the 
four main questions arising in an investigation of the origin of conscience 
are stated; and attention is called to the important distinction between the 
purely scientific view of morality, whose office is the description and classi- 
fication of a certain order of facts, and the truly moral view which con- 
siders the significance of these facts as judged by an ideal standard. The 
second chapter is devoted to a statement and explanation of the nativistic 
theory of the origin and development of conscience, and to an elaboration 
of the three main arguments in its behalf. The third chapter considers the 
true nature of conscience, analyzes it into its factors, and discusses each of 
these with reference to the evolution theory. The final chapter considers 
the relation of the theory of evolution to the nativistic theory of the origin 
of conscience ; indicates what the author considers to be the fundamental 
source of error in all empirical evolution theories of conscience ; discusses 
the relation of the problem of the origin of conscience to that of its nature 
and authority; points out the true place and office of scientific theories of 
conscience ; and concludes with a brief statement of the relation of the 
moral to the natural, and of the place and office of conscience. 


AUTHOR. 
The following books have also been received : 
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Scribner's Sons, 1897. pp. xxiv, 500. 

Hallucinations and Illusions. By E. ParisH. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1897. — pp. xiv, 390. 

Introduction to Philosophy. By Professor O. KULPE. ‘Translated by 
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Modern Mythology. By ANDREW LanG. New York and London, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. — pp. xxiv, 212. 

The Impersonal Judgment. Wy S. F. MACLENNAN. University of 
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Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Sociologie. Von Dr. Paut Bartn. 
Erster Theil: Einleitung und kritische Ubersicht. Leipzig, O. R. Reis- 
land, 1897. — pp. xvi, 396. 

John Stuart Mill. Von Dr. C. M. DouGias. Autorisierte deutsche 
Uebersetzung. Freiburg i. B. und Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr, 1897. — pp. x, 
205. 

Die Erkenntnistheorie Maimons. Von Dr. S. Rubin. Bern, Steiger 
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Die Wechselwirkung zwischen Leib und Seele. Von F. ERuarpr. 
Leipzig, O. R. Reisland, 1897. — pp. iv, 163. 

Der Altere Pythagoreismus. Von Dr. W. Bauer. Bern, Steiger & 
Cie., 1897. — pp. viii, 232. 

Lotze’s Stellung zum Occasionalimus. Von Dr. E. Tucn. Berlin, 
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[. B.— (a) stands for original articles, (4) for book-notices, (¢@) for discussions, 
(m) for notes, (r) for reviews of books, and (s) for summaries.] 
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(a) 337; And Social Interpretations 
of Mental Development, (#) 445; 
System of Henry More, (a) 593. 

Ethics, From a Purely Practical Stand- 
point, (s) 87 ; Of Plato, Metaphysical 
Basis of, (4) 212; Standpoint and 
Method of, (2) 275; Restoration of 
Economics to, (s) 313; Of Wundt, (5) 
314; Scientific and Technical, Ele- 
ments of, (4) 327 ; Law and Nature 
in Greek, (s) 425; Of J. S. Mill, (4) 
440; Recent, Summary of, (4) 443; 
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Place of Pleasure in a System of, (+) 
671. 

Experience, (2) 608. 

Experimental Psychology, () 576. 

Experiments, Preliminary, On Vision 
without Inversion of the Retinal Im 
age (s) 201; On Visual Images in 
Dreams, (5) 553- 

Expression of Emotion, Antithesis as a 
Principle of, (s) 312. 

Evil, Good and, (4) 330. 

Evolution, And the Principle of Carnot, 
(s) 317 ; Conception of Social Right 
according to, (4) 441. 

External World, (s) 205. 

Externality, Concept of, (s) 561. 

F 

Faith, Philosophic, (s) 67 3. 

Fatigue in Keading, Conditions of, (s) 
196. 

Fear, (4) 506. 

Feeling, Psychology of, (s) 554. See 
also Emotion and Pleasure. 

Freedom and Historical Necessity, (+) 
428. 

G 


| Gay, Ethical System of, (a) 132. 
| Generalization and Induction, (s) 195 


Genius, And Degeneration, (4) 218; 
Men of, (s) 311. 

Germany, Sociology in, (4) 100; His 
tory of Modern Psye hology in, (4) 
680. 

Good, The Analysis of, (a) 257; and 
Evil, (4) 330. 

Government, Anarchy or, (4) tot. 

Greek, Ethics, Law and Nature in, (5) 
425; Philosophy, History of Con 
ception of Logos in, (4) 655. 

Green, T. H., Philosophy of, (4) 98; 
Metaphysics of, (a) 113. 


ii 
Habit and Instinc', (4) 571 
Iiarmony and Fire, The Philosopher of, 
(s) 674. 
Hegel, Studies in the Dialectic of, (r) 
6a; Béhme’s Relation to, (a) 146; 
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His Philosophy of Right, (7) 288 ; 
Logic of, (7) 411; His 
of the Subjective Notion, (s) 432; 
Presupposition Question in the Logic 
of, (2) 497- 

Heraclitus, Philosophy of, (s) 674. 

History, Of the Development of the 
Problem of Universals in the Ninth 
Century, (s) 97; Of Philosophy, In 
Outline, (4) 108; Of the Problem of 
the Infinite in Western Thought, (4) 
110; And Metaphysics of Philosophy, 
(s) 205 ; Of European Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century, (7) 415; Of 
Idealism, (7) 661; Of Modern Ger- 
man Psychology, (46) 680; Of the 
Conception of Logos in Greek Phi- 
losophy, (4) 68 5. 

Hobbes, Life and Teaching of, (4) 442. 

Hume, Ethical System of, (a) 337; 
Difference between his 7reatise and 
Inquiry, (6) 681. 

Hypotheses of Thought, Grounds of 
Fundamental, (s) go. 


Idealism, Materialism, and Positivism, 
(s) 3175 Scientific, (s) 430, (s) 558; 
History of, (x) 661. 

Ideas, Voluntary Connection of, (s) 310. 

Illogical Minds, Logical and, (4) 328. 

Image, Retinal, Experiments on Vision 
without Inversion of, (s) 201; Mental, 
Transformations of, (s) 552; Visual 
Dream, Experiments on, (s) 553; 
Thought and, (@) 646. 

Immanence of Reason in Sense Knowl- 
edge, (7) 297. 

Immortality and Philosophy, (s) 315. 

Individual and the State, (4) 438. 

Induction, And Generalization, (s) 195; 
Metaphysical and Psychological Ba- 
sis of, (46) 217. 

Infinite, History of the Problem of, In 
Western Thought, (4) 110. 

Instinct, Of Self-conservation in Infants, 
(s) 200; An Attempt at a Psychology 
of, (s) 423; The Religious, (s) 555; 
Habit and, (4) 571. 
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Irreversibility of Psychical Phenomena, 
Some Remarks on, (5) 316. 


J 


Judgment, Modality of, (4) 677; Psy- 
chological and Logical Theories of, 
(s) 668. 

Justice, Essay on, (4) 438. 


K 


Kant, His Conception of Personality, 
(s) 319; His Influence on Theology, 
(s) 320; His Psychology in its Refer- 
ence to the Critical Philosophy, (4) 
434; Criticism of his Aesthetic, (r) 
543; Critique of Pure Reason, (6) 
563. 

Knowledge, Sense, Immanence of Rea- 
son in, (r) 297; Philosophy of, (7) 
652. See also Epistemology. 


L 


Law, And Nature in Greek Ethics, (s) 
425; Natural, Conformity of Social 
Phenomena to, (s) 428. 

Leibnitz, His Doctrine of Space and 
Time, (a) 356. 

Life, Basis for a Modern Practical- 
ethical View of, (4) 326; Guesses at 
the Riddles of, (4) 570. 

Logic, Relation of, To Psychology, (a) 1; 
Of Hegel, (7) 411; Of Aristotle, (4) 
439; Of Hegel, Presupposition Ques- 
tion in, (2) 497; And Psychology, (s) 
665. 

Logical, And Illogical Minds, (4) 328; 
Subject and Predicate, Distinction 
between, (s) 419; And Psychological 
Theories of Judgment, (s) 668. 

Logos in Greek Philosophy, History 
of the Conception of, (4) 685. 

Lotze, His Monism, (@) 57; His Con- 
ception of Science, (5s) 674. 


M 


Man, Essays Concerning the Mind of, 
(r) 293; His Place in the Cosmos, 
(4) 332, (7) 529; Psychology of the 
Progress of, (s) 553. 
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Materialism, Disguised, and Agnosti 
cism, (7) 170; Idealism and Positiv 
ism, (s) 317; Economic, and Con 
formity of Social Phenomena to 
Natural Law, 428 

Memory, (s) 197. 

Metaphysics, Epistemology and, Fun 
damental Problems of, (s) 92; Of 
r. H. Green, (2) 113; And Philoso 
phy, History of, (s) 205 ; As Basis of 
Plato’s Ethics, (4) 212 ; And Psychol 
ogy, Basis of Induction in, (6) 217 ; 
Realism as a Doctrine of, (4) 568 
See also Philosophy 

Method, Of Descartes, Prior to the 
Discourse, (s) 96; And Standpoint of 
Ethics, (2) 275; Analytic, And the 
Independence of Philosophy, (s) 667. 

Mill, J. S., Ethics of, (4) 440. 

Mind, Human, New Essay Concerning 
the, (r) 293; As Logical or Illogical, 
(6) 328; Social and Ethical Interpre 
tations of the Development of, (7) 
445; States of, Asa Possible Basis 
for Epistemology, (2) 577. See also 
Ego, Self, Psychology. 

Mob, The, A Study of, (s) 198 

Modality of Judgment, (4) 677. 

Modern, Philosophy, Spirit of, (4) 215 ; 
German Psychology, History of, (4) 
630 

Monism of Lotze, $7 

Morality, And Religion, (¢) 64; As 
taught in the Ancient Zoroastrian 
Religion, (s) 56; And Religion, The 
Foundations of, (s) 87; And Belief in 
the Supernatural, (s) 313; Of the 
Early Romans, (s) 427. See also 
Ethics. 

More, Henry, His Ethical System, (a) 593 

Movement, Sensations of Apparent, 
(s) 202. 

Mysteries, Disclosures of the Univer 
sal, (4) 325 

Mythology, Science of, Contributions 
to, (6) 679 

N 


Nature, Concept of, in Aristotle, (a) 
18; Philosophy of, (4) 99; Law and, 


in Greek Ethics, (s) 425; Law of, 
Conformity of Social Phenomena to, 
(s) 428. 

Necessity, And Contingency in the 
System of Aristotle, (4) 105; Histori 
cal, And Freedom, (s) 425 

Non-contradiction, As a_ Dialectical 
Principle, (s) 666. 

Noumenon, 559. 


Number, Concept of, (*) 204. 


) 


Observation and Kecollection, Accu 
racy of School Children in, (5s) 197 

Opposition, Concept of, (s) 431. 

Organism, Society as, (s) 670 

Parmenides of Viato, Interpretation of, 
(s) 207 

Personality, Kant’s Conception of, (s) 
319. 

Philebus, Authenticity of, (s) 93 

Vhilosophy, Of IT. H. Green, (4) 98; 
Of Nature, (4) 99; Of Plato, (4) 103; 
Of Schopenhauer, (/) 106, (7) 301, (7) 
$73; History of, In Outline, (4) 108 ; 
Of Theism, (7) 176; Annual of, (r*) 
186; As Attitude, (s) 204; And Meta 
physics, History of, (s) 205 ; Spirit of 
Modern, (4) 215; Hegel's, Of Right, 
(rv) 288; Relation of Sociology to, 
(s) 314; And Immortality, (s) 315; 
(of Theism, Recent Advances in, (4) 
33! ; Wundt’s System of, (a2) 370; 
The Critical, Relation of Kant's Psy 
chology to, (4) 434; Catholic, Rela 
tion of Dante to, (4) s6o7; Of Baer, 
(4) 569; Of Knowledge, (7) 652; 
Essays on, (7) 657 ; Of Secrétan, (5) 
672; The Analytic Method and the 
Independence of, (s) 667; Of Hera 
clitus, (s) 674; Greek, History of 
the Conception of the Logos in, (4) 
O55 See also Metaphysics 

Plato, As Critic of Aristotle. (s) 94; 
Philosophy of, (/) 103; His Par 
menides, Interpretation of, (s) 207; 
Metaphysical Basis of the Ethics of, 
(4) 212; School of, (7) 405. 
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lleasure, Its Place in the System of 
Ethics, (s) 671 
l’ositivism, Materialism, Idealism, and, 


See also Feeling. 


(s) 317; And the Sociological Con- 
ception of the World, (4) 329 


Possibility, Completion of, Wolff's 
Doctrine of, (s) 319. 
Practical Ethics, (s) 87; (4) 326 


Predicate, Subject and, Distinction be 


tween Grammatical, Logical, and 
Psychological, (s) 419. 

Present, The Psychical, (s) 668. 

Presupposition Question in Hegel's 

(2) 497. 


Prisoners, Treatment of, (s) 671. 


Logic, 


Progress, Human, Psychology of, (s) 
$53 

Psychological, And Sociological Inter 
pretation of the World, Need of, (s) 
gt; And Metaphysical Basis of In- 
duction, (4) 217; American Associa- 

tion, (7) 224; Basis of the Relation 

between Speech and Thought, (s) 

305; Phenomena, Irreversibility of, 

(s) 316; 


tinction between, (s) 419; Congress 


Subject and Predicate, Dis 


in Munchen, Lesson of, (s) $54; And 
Epistemological Theories of Judg 
ment, (s) 665; Present, (s) 668 
Psychology, Relation of Logic to, (a) 
1; Of Effort, (2) 43; Outlines of, (7) 
An Qutline of, (7) 81; And 
Psychic Culture, (4) 109 ; Of Rehmke, 
Of 
Socialism, (s) 420; Crisis in, (s) 421, 
(s) 551; Of Instinct, (+) 423; The 
Knower in, (s) 424; Of Kant, With 
Reference to the Critical Philosophy, 


70; 


(#) 220; Outlines of, (4) 322; 


(4) 434; Of the Grammar of Science, 
(7) 521; Analytic, (7) 532; Of Hu- 
Of Feeling, 
(s) §54; Experimental, () 576; Logic 


man Progress, (s) 553; 
and, (s) 665; Of Sufficient Reason, 
(s) 669; Modern German, History of, 


(¢) OSo. See also Mind, Ego, Self. 


k 


Reading, Conditions of Fatigue in, (s) 


10906. 
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Realism, Naive and Critical, (s) 202; 
Metaphysical, (4) 568. 

Reality, Consciousness of, (r) 539. 

of, In Sense 
Pure, Kant’s 

Critique of, (4) 563; Sufficient, Psy- 

chology of, (s) 669 


Recognition, Process of, (a) 267 


Reason, Immanence 


Knowledge, (7) 297; 


Recollection, Observation and, Accu 
racy of, (s) 197. 

Kehmke, His Psychology, (#1) 220. 

Religion, Morality and, (@) 64; Moral 
leaching of the Ancient Zoroastrian, 
(s) 86; And Morality, Foundations of, 
(s) 57; Of Children, (s) 310; Recent 
Advances in Theistic Philosophy of, 
(4) 331; As Instinct, (s) 555; Dia 
lectic of, (s) 557 

Riddle of Existence, Guesses at, (4) 57« 

Right, Hegel's Philosophy of, (7) 288 ; 
Its Origin and Social Character, (s) 
312; Social, Evolutionary Conception 
of, (4) 441. 

Komans, Early, Morality of, (s) 427 


Santayana, G., His Aesthetics, ) gor 

Schopenhauer, Philosophy of, (4) 106, 
(7) 301, 573 

Science, Social, In Germany, (4) 100 ; 
Karl Pearson’s Psychology of 521 ; 
Lotze’s Conception of, (s) 674; Of 
Mythology, Contributions to, (4) 679. 

Scientific, And Technical Ethics, Ele 
ments of, (4) 
(s) 555. 

Secretan, Philosophy of, (s) 672. 


297: 


Idealism, (s) 430, 


Self, Conservation in Infants, Instinet 
of, (s) 200; Of the Dying, (s) 201; 
I.thical, Genesis of, (a) 226. 

Self-consciousness, Variety of Extent, 
Degree, and Unity in, (s) 422. 

Sensations, Of Apparent Movement, (+) 
202; Analysis of, Contribution te, 
(4) 565. 

Sense, Organs, Attention and the 
Function of, (s) 198; Of Beauty, (4) 
210; Knowledge, Immanence of 

Reason in, (r) 297 
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Sleep and Unconscious Cerebration 
during Sleep, (s) 551. 

Social, Character and Origin of Right, | 
(s) 312; Phenomena, The Conformity 
to Natural Law of, (s) 428; Right, 
Evolutionary Conception of, (4) 441 ; | 
And Ethical Interpretations of Men- | 
tal Development, (#) 445. | 

Socialism, Psychology of, (s) 420. 

Society as an Organism, Conception of, | 
(s) 670. 

Sociology, And Psychology, Need of | 
an Interpretation of the World in 
Terms of, (s) 91; In Germany, (4) 
100; Principles of, (7) 182; Intro- 
duction to, (4) 214; Relation of 
Philosophy to, (s) 314; Conception 
of the World in Terms of, and Posi- 
tivism, (4) 329. 

Socrates and Athenian Society in his 
Day, (4) 102. 

Space, Question as to the Finitude or 
Infinity of the World in, (s) 316; 
And Time, Leibnitzian Doctrine of, 
(2) 356. 

Speech and Thought, Psychological 
Basis of the Relation between, (s) 
308, (5) 553: 

State, The Individual and, (4) 438. 

Subject and Predicate, Distinction be- 
tween the Grammatical, Logical, and 
Psychological, (s) 419. 

Subjective Notion, Hegel’s Treatment 
of, (s) 432. 

Sufficient Reason, Psycho! ogy of,(s) 669. 

Supernatural, Belief in, and Morality, 
(s) 313: 


Teleology of Aristotle, (a) 386. 

Theism, Philosophy of, (7) 176; Con- 
temporary Theology and, (4) 324; 
Recent Advances in, (4) 331. 

Theology, Kant’s Influence on, (s) 320 ; 


Contemporary, and Theism, (4) 324. 
Thing-in-Itself, as Noumenon, (s) 559. 


Thought, Grounds of the Fundamental 
Hypotheses of, (s) 90; Speech and, 
Psychological Relation between, (+) 
308, (s) 553; European, in the Nine 
teenth Century, (7) 415; Power of, 
(4) 436; and Imagery, (/) 646. 

Time, World as Finite or Infinite in, 
(s) 316; Space and the Leibnitzian 
Doctrine of, (a) 356. 

Timidity, (s) 424. 


| Transcendence, Consciousness of, (7) 
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Transcendental Ego, The, (a) 162 


U 
Unconscious Cerebration during Sleep, 


(5) 551- 
Unity of Self-consciousness, (s) 422 


Vision, Without Inversion of the Reti 
nal Image, Experiments on, (s) 201 ; 
In Dreams, Experiments on, (5) 553 

Voluntary, Action, (s) 199 ; Connection 
of Ideas, (s) 310. 

Voprosy filosofii i psichologii, (#) 334. 


Ww 


Will, The, To Believe, (s) 88, (4) 331; 
Descartes’ Theory of, (s) 318. 

Wolff, His Teaching of the Completion 
of Possibility, (s) 319. 

World, Need of a Psychological and 
Sociological Interpretation of, (s) 91 ; 
External, Theories of, (s) 205; As 
Finite or Infinite in Space and Time, 
(s) 316; Sociological Conception of, 
and Positivism, (4) 329. 

Wundt, His Ethics, (s) 314 ; His System 

of Philosophy, (a) 370. 


Zoroaster, Moral Teaching of the 
Ancient Religion of, (s) 86. 
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RECENT and 


Works on Philosophy. 


MECHANISM AND PERSONALITY. 


Analytical Physics, University of the South. 


This book is an outline of Philosophy in the lig 


By FRANCIS A. Siour, D.D., Professor of 
Price, $1.30. 


ht of the latest scientific research. It deals « indidly 


and simply with the ** burning questions” of the day, — the object being to help the general reader and 
studsats of Philosophy find their way to something lke definite standing-ground among the uncer- 


tainties of screace and metaphy 


“\fiad Dr. Suour'’s * Mechanism and Personality’ an interesting and stimulating little book. 


Written as it is, “y one whose pomts of view are 


somewhat outside of those aiken by professional 


students of Philosophy, it is the fresher and more suggestive on that account.’ Gro. Trumputt 
BE 


Lavo, Professor of Philosophy, Yale University. 


THE MODALIST, or the Laws of Rational Conviction. By Epwarnp JouNn HAMILTON, 


L).D., Professor of Intellectual Philosophy in Hamilton College. Price, $1.40 


ihe noteworthy feature of this book is that it restores modal propositions and modal syllogisms 
to the place of importance which they occupied in the Logic of Aristotle. Some radical modifications 


of logical doctrine have resulted and, it is believed, 


the science 


they have added greatly to the inteiligibility of 


The treatise is evidently the product of strong and original study. The innovations are of 
y 


importance, and worked out with a paimstaking thoroughness that make them eminently worth the 
attention of students of the science.” —' Tue ADVANCE. 


LOTZE’S OUTLINES: Metaphysics; Philosophy of Religion; Practical Philosophy ; 
Psychology, A€sthetics, and Logic. Translated and edited by Prof. Guo. IT. Lapp, of Vale 


University. Price, $1.00 per volume, 


These Outlines consist of dictated portions of the latest lectures (at Gittingen and Berlin) of Her 
g 
mann Lotze, and give, therefore, amature and trustworthy statement, in language selected by this teacher 


of philosophy hims 


if, of what may be considered as his final opinions on a we range of subjects 


“ No words are needel to commend such an enterprise, now that Lotze’s importance as a thinker 
is so well understood. The translation ts careful and painstaking.” — Mino, London. 


HICKOK’S EMPIRICAL PSYCHOLOGY ; 
or, The Human Mind as Given in Conscious 
ne33. Revised with co-operation of Junius H. 
Seecve, D.D., LL.D. Price, $1.25. 

It gives a complete outline of the science, con- 
cisery presented, and in prgcise and plain terms. 
“It has done much gool service, and, as 
revised by President Seelye, is prepared to do 
much more.” Joun By formerly Pres, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison. 


HICKOK’S MORAL SCIENCE. Revised 
with the <= H. Seecve, 
D.D., LL.D Price, $1.25 
As revised by Dr. Seelye, it is thoucht that 

this work will be found unsurpassed in systematic 

rigor and scientific precision, and at the same 
time remarkably clear and simple in style. 

‘In matter and manner it is a capital book 
and I wish it Godspeed G. P. Fisuer, Pref. 
of hurch History, Vale University. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By B. C. Burr, M.A., formerly 


Docent of Philosophy at Clark University. 


» $1.2 
$1.25. 


This work attempts to give a concise but comprehensive ac: ount of Greek Philosophy on its native 


soil andia Rome. It is critical and interpretative 


, as well as purely historical. 


“TI have found this w ork im philosophy to P ysess high merit His grasp of the history of the 


subject is rare and trustworthy.” — W. T. Hares 


» Editor Four. of Speculative Philosophy. 


ELEMENTARY WORKS ON ETHICS, 


DUTY: A BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. By 
Rev. Jucivs H. Seerve, D.D., late President 
of Amherst College. Price, 35 cents. 

This little work is designed to aid in the for- 
mation of character, It covers the whole ground; 
and though a book on “ morals,” it places relig- 
ion as the corner-stone. 

“The author's statements are clear, simple, 
and comprehensive. The result is an — 
primer of morals.” — Tue Curistian Unto 

“It is an ideal presentation of moral prob he ms 
to children. It is clear, it is fresh, it 1s full of 
seed-corn. Oldand young alike will be delighted 
as they read the volume.” — Opinion. 


A PRIMER OF ETHICS. By B. B. 

ComuGys. Price, 50 cents. 

This book is base 1 _ upon Jacob Abbott's 
** Rollo Code of Morals,” and treats in the most 
direct and simple manner of truth, obedience, 
industry, politeness, conscientiousness, purity, 
duties at school, at home, to God, et 

“I need not tell you that | approve of it 
most heartily.”—Apam H. Ferrero.ir, Pres. 
Girard College, Philadelphia 

**The chapters are brief, the style is plain 
and easy, the thought is good, and the book will 
prove to be pleasing and profitable for reading and 
study.” — EpucaTionaL Courant, Louisville. 


ETHICS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By Prof. C. C. Evererr, D.D., of Harvard University. Price, 60 cents. 

This little work is designed to aid in the formation of character. It treats of duties to one’s self, 
of duties to others, and of helps and hindrances in right doing. It seeks to do this not by commonplace 
moralizing, but by stimulating the thought and imagination, 

It has been commended by ‘the liter ary and secular press and the cle rey © f all denominations. 

“Mr. Everett has most happily accomplished his purpose. The style is easy and simple, the 
analysis sufficiently complete, and the principles are unfolded in a natural and orderly manner. I 
can heartily commend the volume to all young people.””— Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., Boston. 

** Now comes another manual designed for use in the moral education of children, in many respects 


the best of 9g n all. 


The whole makes a book deserving of praise and use.””"— Tue Nation, V.¥. 


ea Any of the above books sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


GINN & COMPANY, BosTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON. 
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Professor EDWARD A. ROSS, Leland Stanford Junior University: 1 have the highest 
opinion of its merit and value. It is a profound and original book that touches matters of earnest 
discussion at the present time. 


THE 
PSYCHIC FACTORS OF CIVILIZATION. 


AUTHOR OF “DYNAMIC SOCIOLOGY.” 
8vo. Cloth. xxi+ 369 pages. By mail, postpaid, $2.00. 


Tuts work is an original contribution to both psychology and sociology, and is, 
in fact, a combination of these two departments of science. It is the first attempt 
that has been made to show in a systematic and fundamental way the workings 
of mind in social phenomena. It has hitherto been customary with those who 
recognize the operations of law in human affairs to compare them with those 
taking place under the dominion of vital forces. Sociology has been made a 
department of biology. Society has been treated as a living organism, and the 
laws of production, distribution, and consumption have been likened to the 
processes of nutrition, circulation, and assimilation. Political economy has thus 
gained the name of “the dismal science ” because it has been treated as mindless 
and soulless. Over against this purely p/ysiolegical economy we now have fully 
set forth in this book a fsychological economy, a philosophy of mind as the 
primary motive power of the world in all things above the level of animal life. 

The work is divided into three parts: 

1. The subjective factors ; 
2. The objective factors ; 
3. The social synthesis of the factors. 

The first part is devoted to showing that the true forces of society are psychic, 
and make up the subjective side of mind, viz., feeding. The second part demon- 
strates that the directive agent which controls the social forces is psychic, and 
constitutes the objective side of mind, viz., ‘Aought. ‘The third part points out 
how the social forces under the control of the directive agent have established 
society, raised it step by step to its present state, and are carrying it forward to 
its ultimate destiny. 

The work appeals especially to the following classes of readers ; 

1. Psychologists and special students of mind in all its departments. 

2. Sociologists and students of social science from whatever standpoint. 

3. Economists, the general students of the conditions of wealth and laws of 
trade and industry as well as the special students of the relations of the 
state to industrial action. 

4. Philosophers and thinkers who are interested in the broader problems of 

cosmology and evolution. 

Biologists and naturalists who are familiar with the facts of animal and 

vegetable life 

Social and political reformers, socialists, nationalists, populists, and the 

thoughtful working people of all trades and occupations. 

All of these great fields are fearlessly entered by the author of this volume with 
the confidence that comes of long familiarity with his entire subject. The scholars 
embraced under the first five of the above classes will all derive fresh inspiration 
and gain new light from the novel presentation of many topics in their respective 
fields. ‘The earnest and honest thousands embraced in the sixth and last class 
will learn that political economy and social science, correctly understood, are not 
the enemies but the friends of true reform. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL PUBLICATION. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. 


By LESTER F. WARD, 


WORKS ON 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


BALDWIN.— Mental Development in the Child and the Race. Methods and 
Processes. by JAMES MARK BALDWIN, Ph.D., Stuart Professor of Experi- 
mental Psychology, Princeton College. New and Corrected Ed. $2.60. 

CHAMBERLAIN. — The Child in Primitive Culture and Folk-Thought. By 
Dr. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, Ph.D., of Clark University, Mass. $3.00, wet. 

ERDMANN.— Outlines of Logic and Metaphysics. By JoHANN Epuarp 
ERDMANN, late Professor of Philosophy in the University of Halle. 
Translated from the Fourth Edition, by B. C. Burt, Ph.D. $1.60, meé. 

HEGEL.— The Philosophy of Right. Translated by S. W. Dypr, D.Sc., Pro- 
fessor of Mental Philosophy, Queen’s University, Canada. 8vo. $1.90, met. 

HYDE. — Outlines of Social Theology. By Wittiam De Wirr Hype, D.D., 
President of Bowdoin College. 1t2mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

Practical Idealism. By WILLIAM De Witr Hype. /n press. 

KANT.— The Critique of Pure Reason. A New Edition, Revised and Reset, 
of the Translation by MAX MULLER. 8vo. $3.00, met. 

KULPE. — Outlines of Psychology, based upon the Results of Experimental 
Investigation. By OswaLD KULPE, Professor of Philosophy in the U niver- 
sity of Wurzburg. Translated by EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER, Sage 
Professor of Psychology in Cornell University. 8vo. Cloth. $2.60, wet. 

Introduction to Philosophy. By OswaLp Kure. Translated from the 
German (1895) by W. B. Pi_tspury, and E. B. TIircHENER. 1I2mo. 
Cloth. $1.60, 

MACKENZIE. —An Introduction to Social Philosophy. By JouN S. MACKENZIE, 
M.A., Professor of Philosophy in University College, Cardiff. Svo. $1.75. 

MARSHALL. — Pain, Pleasure, and Aésthetics. An Essay concerning the 
Psychology of Pain and Pleasure, with Special Reference to Aésthetics. 
By Henry RuTGeRS MARSHALL, M.A. 8vo. $3.00, met. 

ZEsthetic Principles. By the same Author. 12mo. Cloth. pp.198. $1.25. 

RITCHIE. — Natural Rights; A Criticism of Some Political and Ethical Con- 
ceptions. By Davip G. Rircnir. 8vo. Cloth. $2.75. 

SIGWART.— Logic. By Dr. CuristorH Sicwart, Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Tiibingen. Translated by HELEN DENDy. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth. $5.50, wet. 

Vol. I. The Judgment, Concept, and Inference. Vol. II. Logical Methods. 

STANLEY. — Studies in the Evolutionary Psychology of Feeling. By Hiram 
M. STANLEY, American Psychological Association. 8vo. Cloth. $2.25, meé. 

STOUT.— Analytic Psychology. By G. F. Srour, Cambridge University Lec- 
turer in the Moral Sciences. In two volumes. 8vo. Cloth. $5.50, met. 

TITCHENER. — An Outline of Psychology. By Epwarp Braprorp TircHe- 
NER, A.M., Ph.D. Second Edition, Revised. 8vo. Cloth. $1.50, met. 

WATSON. — Christianity and Idealism. By Joun Warson, LL.D., Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Canada. Seconda Edition with Additions. Crown, 
8vo. Cloth. $1.75, met. 

WUNDT. — Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology. Translated from the 
Second and Revised German Edition (1892) by J. E. Cretcuron, A.B. 
Ph.D., and E. B. Trrcuener, A.B., Ph.D. Svo. Cloth. $2.60, wet. 

ZIEHEN.— Introduction to Physiological Psychology. Translated by C. C. VAN 
Liew and Dr. Orro Beyer. Revised Edition. 1t2mo. Cloth. $1.50, met. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, san Francisco. 


Vierteljahrsschrift 
Fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie 


gegriindet von RICHARD AVENARIUS. 


In Verbindung mit Ernst Macu und ALots RIEHL herausgegeben von 


FR. CARSTANJEN unp O. KREBS. 


Der /nhailt der “ Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philo- 
sophie ” gliedert sich in zwei Teile. 

I. Originalbeitrage in Form von grosseren oder kleineren 
Abhandlungen, und zwar nicht nur aus dem engeren Gebiet der 
Philosophie, sondern auch aus allen Spezialwissenschaften, sofern 
sie die rein fachgemassen, innerhalb ihres Gebietes gewonnenen 
Begriffe zu einem philosophischen Einheitsbegriffe auszubilden, resp. 
in Verbindung zu setzen suchen. Die “ Vierteljahrsschrift” geht in 
ihrer Tendenz von der Voraussetzung aus, dass Wissenschaft nur 
soweit mdglich sei, als Erfahrung die Grundlage bildet. 

Il. Berichterstattung: (a) Orientierungsberichte, die eine allge- 
meine Uebersicht bieten iiber die jeweiligen Stromungen in der 
Philosophie, (4) Avitische Besprechungen ausgewahlter Neuerschein- 
ungen, (c) Se/bstanzeigen der Autoren ihre neusten Werke betreffend, 
Bibliographische Mitteilungen und Recensionenverzeichnisse. 


Artikel, welche zur Publikation bestimmt sind, neuerschienene Werke, welche 
zur Besprechung gelangen sollen, wie iiberhaupt alle die “ Vierteljahrsschrift ” 
betreffenden Korrespondenzen sind zu adressieren an : 


Dr. Fr. CARSTANJEN, Privatdozent an der Universitat Ziirich V, 
Englisch Viertel 49, 
oder an Dr. O. Kress, Ziirich V, Minervastrasse 46. 


Die Herren Autoren neuerschienener Werke werden gebeten, eine kurze 
Angabe des Inhalts und Standpunktes ihrer Arbeiten (als Selbstanzeige) zur 
Veréffentlichung in der “ Vierteljahrsschrift ” einzusenden. 


Die “ Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie” erscheint je 
Anfangs Januar, April, Juli und Oktober im Umfang von jedesmal mindestens 
128 Seiten. 

Preis des Jahrgangs von ca. 32 Bogen M. 12. 
Einzelhefte : M. 3. 


VERLAG von O. R. REISLAND, Lerpzie. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


For TEACHERS, SCHOOLS, and the HOME. 


A noteworthy series of inexpensive school libraries properly graded and well- 
adapted for everyday use and profit in the schools and at home. 

Arranged on a broad and liberal plan, including in its numbers the old-time 
favorites, the classic fables and stories and other productions of the great masters 
and popular writers in fiction, history, science, and literature. 


No. 1. SCOTT'S NOVELS AND POEMS. 
Ten volumes for $5.75. 

Six great historical romances, three stirring 
and ever-popular poems, and the charming 
“ Tales,’ — the masterpieces of this great Ma- 
gician. There are no better books to interest 
oung people in all that is wholesome in 
iterature 


No. 2. OLD-TIME CLASSICS. Ten vol- 
umes for $4.75. 

Ten old-time, ever-fresh, ever-interesting 
Classics which hold their sweetness and guod- 
ness as the years roll round. Other books 
come and go, but these abide 


No. 3. POPULAR FABLES AND STORIES. 
Ten volumes for $4.75. 

Interesting and instructive fables, fairy tales 
and popular stories for young folks, written in 
an attractive stvle. They are as charming and 
instructive, as the great masters of language can 


make them 


No. 4. STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Ten volumes for $5.25. 
Staunch, sterling, sensible books by English 
classical writers. ‘They are the finest and best 
known works of our world-famous authors 


No. 5. RUGBY LIBRARY FOR YOUNG 
MEN. Ten volumes for $5.60. 

Vhe b«st books are none too good as an in- 
centive to young men who are ambitious to 
make a place for themselves in this world. ‘They 
@hould read and re-read these stirring books. 
No. 6. REFERENCE LIBRARY FOR 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. Eighteen 
volumes for $14.50. 

Every Grammar School that is abreast of the 
times should have these eighteen substantial 
works, arranged for easy reference in the school- 
room. 


No.7. REFERENCE LIBRARY FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS. Filteen volumes 
for $21.00. 

Your high school library cannot have too many 
sterling books for quick reference. These fifteen 
works will serve to round out your present libra- 
ry and make it a better source of instruction and 
information to every ambitious pupil. 


No. 8. LIBRARY FOR UNGRADED 
SCHOOLS, No. 1. Fifteen volumes 
for $6.50. 

The ungraded school library must furnish 
something for all Hence it must have a great 
variety of books Fiction, history, natural 
science, romance, poetry, should be drawn from 
to provide a palatable and nutritious mental bill 
of fare for the boys and girls 
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No. 9. LIBRARY FOR UNGRADED 
SCHOOLS, No. 2. Twenty volumes 
for $11.50. 

Every ungraded school needs an all-round, 
serviceable library — something interesting, in 
structive, and stimulating for all, from the 
youngest to the oldest scholar in school. ‘This 
ibrary in actual use will be found to meet this 
want. 

No. 10. A LIBRARY FOR UNGRADED 
SCHOOLS, No. 3. Thirty volumes 
for $17.50. 

A strong and attractive library for ungraded 
schools. ‘Thirty readable and instructive books 
for everyday reading and reference. 


No. if. A TEACHER'S LIBRARY. Six- 
teen volumes for $11.50. 

A skilled mechanic uses the best tools. Alive 
teacher needs good tools in the shape of a well 
arranged, well selected library, to keep in touch 
with all that is fresh and choice in the educa- 
tional world Phis library will make a substan- 
tial working set of books. 

No. 12. HUDSON'S SCHOOL SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Twenty-three volumes 
for $10.00. 

The most convenient and scholarly school 
Shakespeare in the market The convenient 
size and shape of the volumes, the clear type 
and attractive binding, the introductions and 
critical notes, all combine to make this a most 
fitting dress for the world’s great dramatist. 


No. 13. HUDSON’S HARVARD SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Twenty volumes for 
$25.00. 

This is pre-eminently the edition for school 
libraries of an advanced grade, for homes of 
culture, for students and for general readers. 
The type, paper, and binding are attractive and 
superior, and the introductions and notes repre- 
sent the editor's ripest thoug)it. 

No. 14. HUDSON’S HARVARD SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Ten volumes for $20.00. 

This library is exactly the same as the preced- 
ing one except there are ten volumes instead of 
twenty. There are four plays in each volume. 


No. 15. HONE AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
Thirty volumes for $14.50. 

The cream of all that is attractive, sound, and 
wholesome in classic literature. The judicious 
notes, large type, firm binding and low price are 
its strong features. There can be nothing better 
for a basal library for the average school of 
family. 

Ihe separate books of this library have beea 
read and re-read by thousands of young people, 
in our ** Classics for Children.” 


Our New Portrait Catalogue of School Libraries, sent free to any address. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Ohicage 


POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY. 


A Review devoted to the historical, statistical and comparative study of 
politics, economics and public law, 

Plan. — The field of the Quarterly is indicated by its title ; its object 
is to give the results of scientific investigation in this field. The Quarterly 
follows the most important movements of foreign politics, but devotes chief 
attention to questions of present interest in the United States. On such 
questions its attitude is non-partisan. Every article is signed ; and every 
article, including those of the editors, expresses simply the personal view of 
the writer. 

Editors. The Quarterly is under the editorial management of the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. 

Contributors. — The list includes university and college teachers, poli- 
ticians, lawyers, journalists and business men in all parts of the United 
States, and English and Continental professors and publicists. 


CONTENTS OF THE LAST TWO NUMBERS. 
December, 1896. 


A Permanent Census Bureau ... Prof. R. MAyo-SMITH. 
Trade-Union Democracy. II. ... SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB. 
The Law of Annexed Territory James LOWNDES. 
The Colonial Corporation. III. Prof. H. L. OsGoop. 
The Destinies of |)emocracy Prof. F. H. GippinGs. 
Record of Political Events - Prof. WM. A. DUNNING. 


March, 1897. 


James Wilson and the Constitution Prof. A. C. MCLAUGHLIN. 
Four German Jurists. III. ee estilo Prof. MUNROE SMITH. 
The Process of Social Change = CHARLES H. CooLey. 
Classification in Public Finance Prof. CarL C. PLEHN. 
Agricultural Discontent. III. C. F. EMERICK. 
Journeymen’s Clubs Prof. W. J. ASHLEY. 
Book Notes THE Epirors. 


Literature.— Each number contains careful reviews by specialists of 
recent publications. At least twice a year these reviews will be supple- 
mented by a series of short Book Notes. 

Record. — The Record of Political Events, published twice a year, gives 
a résumé of political and secial movements throughout the world. 

Communications in ref-rence to articles, reviews and exchanges should 
be addressed to Prof. WM. A. DUNNING. Columbia University, N. Y. City. 
Intending contributors are requested to retain copies of MS. submitted, 
as the editors disclaim resporsibility for its safety. If accompanied by 
stamps, rejected articies will be returned, when requested. Subscriptions 
should be forwarded, and all business communications addressed to GINN 
& COMPANY, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City ; 378-388 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago; 9 and 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 

Yearly Subscription, Three Dollars in America ; Thirteen Shillings in England ; 

Thirteen Marks in Germany. Singie Numbers: 75 cents, 3s. 6¢.. M. 3.50. 

Back Numbers and Bound Volumes can be obtained from the publishers. 
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FACTORS IN 


Organic Evolution. 


A Syllabus of a Course of Elementary Lectures 
delivered in Leland Stanford Junior University. 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN, 


President of Leland Stanford Junior University. 


CONTENTS. 


The Unrolling of the Universe. Organic 
Evolution: The Development of 
Forms of Life, 

Evolution as a Working Hypothesis, 

What Evolution is not, 

Variety in Life, 

Unity in Life, 

Heredity: The Great Conservative Force 
in Evolution, 

Theories of Heredity, 

The Cell and Heredity, 

Amphimixis, 

The Meaning of Sex, 

The Cell Theory, 

The Physical Basis of Heredity, 

The Inheritance of Acquired Characters, 

The Inheritance of Acquired Characters, 
Continued, 

Significance of Morphology, 

Ontogeny and Phylogeny, 

Contemporary Evolution of Man, 

The Gastrzo Theory of Haeckel, 

The Origin of the Eye, 

The Origin of the Ear, 

The Law of Individuality, 

The Struggle for Existence, 

Response to External Stimulus, 

Natural Selection, 

Natural Selection and Ethics, 

Law of Self-Activity, 

Law of Mutual Help, or Altruism, 

The Origin of Goodness, 

Degeneration, 

Degeneration in Man, 

The Industrial Struggle for Existence, 

Isolation as a Factor in Evolution, 


Are Species Real ? 

Classification, 

Application of Theory of Descent to Tax- 
onomy, 

Application of Theory of Descent to Tax- 
onomy.— Object and Methods of 
Taxonomic Work, 

Application of Theory of Descent to Tax- 
onomy.— Illustration of the Ap- 
plication of This Method. The 
Descent of the Lepidoptera, 

Evolution of Plants, 

Evolution of the Higher Plants, 

Spontaneous Generation, 

Man’s Place in Nature, 

Evolution in Social Institutions. — Prin- 
ciples, 

Evolution of Social Institutions. — Appli- 
cations and Illustrations, 

History of Evolution, 

After Darwin, 

Spencer’s Formula of Evolution, 

Present Battle-Grounds of Evolution, 

The Philosophy of Despair, 

The Way out of Pessimism, 

Philosophy and Science, 

Religion and Science, 

The Evolwtion of Religion, 

Evolution and the Bible, 

The Fool-Killer and His Mission, 

The Evolution of the Idea of God, 

The Evolution of the Family, 

Saving Time, 

The Evolution of the Common Man, 

Books recommended. 


Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.50. A discount to Teachers and for Class Use. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


Chicago. London. 


Boston. New York. 
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A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


EpiTeD BY G. F. STOUT, 


PRoF. H. SIDGWICK, Dr. VENN, and 
Pror. W. WALLACE, Dr. WARD, i (England ); 
PROF. TITCHENER (US.A,). 


MIND is the only periodical which represents the interests of Philosophy and 
Psychology in England. Its general aim is to afford a vehicle for the expression 
of all that is most original and valuable in current English thought, without dis- 
tinction of School or Department of Philosophical Inquiry. 

Each number contains 144 pp. Of these nearly 100 are occupied by original 
articles. Under the head Discussions follow short papers on current topics of 
controversy, suggested for the most part by articles or reviews which have previ- 
ously appeared in MIND. 

In each number at least three books are selected to receive full critical notice, by aa 
experts in the subjects of which they treat; while under the head New Books 4 
is given a general account of the aim and contents of all recently published works 
of any importance which come within the scope of the Review. 

There also appears, under the head of Philosophical Periodicals, a list of 
the titles and an indication of the contents of the articles in the leading philo- 
sophical journals, English and foreign, with a fuller notice of those which appear 
to be of special importance. Notes on recent researches and current news con- 
clude each number. 

All communications to the Editor from Europe should be addressed to: G. F. 
Stout, The University, Aberdeen; those from America to E. B. Titchener, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Authors of newly published books are requested to send a brief account of 
contents. 


Published by 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 


AND 


20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Yearly Subscribers will receive MIND post-free from the publishers on pay 
ment (in advance) of Twelve Shillings within, or Fourteen Shillings without, 
the Postal Union. 


Price of Single Copy, Three Shillings. 


With the codperation of 


ETHICAL SERIES. 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERVISION OF 
Professor E. HERSHEY SNEATH, of Yale University. 


Tue primary object of the series is to facilitate the study of the 
History of Ethics in colleges. This History will be in the form of a 
series of small volumes, each devoted to the presentation of a repre- 
sentative system of Modern Ethics in selections from the original 
works. The selections will be accompanied by notes, and prefaced 
by a brief biographical sketch of the author, a statement of the 
relation of his system to preceding and subsequent ethical thought, 
a brief exposition of the system, and a bibliography. 


Already published: 
THE ETHICS OF HUME. 


By Dr. J. H. Hystop, of Columbia College. 12mo. Cloth. 278 pages. 
Introductory price, $1.00. 


This, the initial volume of the series, contains the whole of the third book 
of the 7reatise of Human Nature, and such portions of the second book 
as throw light upon or are corinected with Hume’s moral theory. 

The analysis and criticism of his system follow lines somewhat different 
from that of Green, and are designed to present Hume in another light. In 
all respects it is hoped that the volume may prove helpful to those who 
wish to study the ethical system of Kant’s predecessor. 


THE ETHICS OF HEGEL. 


By J. Macaripe Sterrett, D.D., of Columbian University. 12mo. 
Cloth. xii +216 pages. Introductory price, $1.00. 


This volume contains a transiation, made for the first time, of 
“Selections” from Hegel’s Philosophie des Rechts, embracing one-half 
its contents, with some selections from other works of Hegel. 
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